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For the Companion. 


TALLOOK. 


(Car car-mook agartook meo-bunga. 
“What me want you do me—I do you.”") 


Tallook was an Esquimau boy. We saw 
him first at Hamilton Inlet; afterwards at 
Okkak, during our voyage to Labrador in 
the schooner-yacht Kandore, in the summer 
of 1873. 

I have a story to tell of this brave young 
half-savage “‘Husky,’’ —a story of an ex- 
ploit which cost him his life, though it saved 
the lives of the crew of the Norwegian 
schooner Brunhilda, which was wrecked on 
that stormy coast. 

Tallook would have passed for a hand- 
some young fellow anywhere. He had come 
from Okkak ina small fishing-vessel, with 
the Moravian pastor, Mr. Ebersen, and ten 
or twelve more of the mission Esquimaux, 
They had salmon to sell. 

Seeing us in the roadstead, they came 
alongside, and Mr. Ebersen, a quaint but 
very pleasant man, with a noticeably pa- 
tient, mild face, came aboard the Kandore. 
It was then I espied Tallook. 

The lad was just swinging off the jetty, 
and he looked as lithe and strong as a 
young Polar bear. I asked Mr, Ebersen his 
name. 

“His mission name is Thomas,’’ he re- 
plied; “‘but his ‘wild’ name was Tallook, 
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which means bearcub. I christened him 
Thomas hecanse it sanndad something like 
Tallook.”’ 


“He wasn’t born at Okkak, then?” said 
Burleigh. 

“No; he is from the ‘hill folks.’ He was 
brought into the mission whena mere child. 
A company of our people had gone out with 
weapons to drive off a party of ‘hill folks’ 
{wild Esquimaux living in the interior of 
Labrador], who were marauders intent on 
plunder. There was a brief fight, and our 
folks captured this little fellow.” 

“And so you have brought him up in the 
way he should go?” said my friend. 

“We have tried to teach him what we 
could,” replied the good Moravian. 

“Does he learn readily?”’ I asked. 

“Does he make a tolerable Christian?’ 
questioned my rather irreverent friend. 

Mr. Ebersen assured us that the boy 
learned quite too quickly in his way. That 
was the difficulty. He forgot just as quickly. | 
“The only text I have been able to make him 
bear in mind,” said he, “is the Golden Rule, 
and that I had to first shorten and put into the 
Exquimau tongue. In Esquimau it is,— 

“Car car-mook agartook meo-bunga,’—or, 
‘What I want you do me, I do you.’ ” 

“Good!” said Burleigh. ‘‘That is doctrine 
enough for one man,—for one ‘Husky,’ at least. 
In fact, 'm not sure it isn’t quite enough fora 
white man.” 

The missionary smiled in his patient way. 

“But does the little fellow practise that rule?”’ 
Burleigh asked, laughing. ‘‘We find some diffi- 
culty in doing it in our country.” 








Afterwards, at Okkak, we saw more of Tal- | 
look. Mr. Ebersen thought that he was then | 
fifteen or sixteen years old. He lacked just an 
inch of being five feet tall, and I should think 
he might have weighed a hundred and thirty 
pounds. He was plump, thick, and his flesh as 
hard as wood, He seemed, indeed, to be nearly 
all muscle. 

Though swarthy, his skin had a rich tint, the 
tint of perfect health, and his black hair shone 
like a sable’s. 

All Esquimaux are slant-eyed, and often their 





cheeks. But this boy’s eyes were well opened, 
and they sparkled like black beads. Every mo- 
“As much, or more, than any convert we have | tion, too, showed that he was full and boiling 
ever made,”’ replied the pastor. ‘He keeps it | over with pure animal life and spirits. 
in mind, and seems to act on it. I was amused He went with us on several excursions into 
one day. Three or four of the boys were at play | the interior after birds. One day a gun slid off 
on the flat at low water. They were throwing | a ledge into a deep tarn of ice-cold water. At 
at each other a little dead seal eub, which had | least, there was ice floating in the water. With- 
washed ashore, and at length they grew angry. | out an instant’s hesitation, Tallook dove off the 
Tallook caught it at last, and had a good chance | ledge and brought up the gun. Then he dove 
to slap the face of one of the others with it; but | twice more for the pure love of the thing, for 
he turned aside suddenly, threw the slimy thing | he could swim like an otter. 
away out on the flat, and walked off. When 1| 





eyes seem half-hidden behind their fat, full | 

















TALLOOKR. 


It was nearly four months before we received 
Mr. Ebersen’s reply, and learned the sad story 
of the lad’s untimely death,—which I append, 
with a few alterations, in the good Moravian’s 


| English. 
Late in December, in the fail of 1875, two | 


years after we were at Labrador, and when the 
coldest and severest storms of the whole year 


were sweeping that bleak peninsula, the sun | 


| scarcely showing itself over the southern peaks, 


| 


| 


| the ontstanding ledges, a little below Cape Chud- 


| there staggered into Okkak one night a sailor, | 
half-dead with cold, and emaciated with famine. | 


He was, in Mr. Ebersen’s queer phrase, ‘“‘mug- 


gy-pated,”” stupefied and deranged from his | 


wanderings in the winter night, and it was not 


till the next day that he was able to tell who he | 


was, and how he came there. 

Some six weeks before a Norse fishing-vessel, 
the Brunhilda, which had been on the coast of 
Greenland too late in the season, and was bear- 
ing southward to avoid the ice, was wrecked on 


leigh. The master had lost his reckoning, and 
his vessel was driven on the reefs in the storm. 
The crew, consisting of the captain, whose 


We took a great liking to him. Often during | name was Hannen, his two boys and four sailors, | 


asked him why he had not pelted Jan with it, | the next year or two my friend and I used to | barely succeeded in landing, when having nei- 


his eyes snapped, then brightened, and he said,— 
““Me think me no like that in my face.’ ”’ 
“Good boy!” exclaimed Burleigh. 


speak of him, and wonder how he fared. We | ther food nor shelter, they set off southward 
even had thoughts of sending for him to visit | overland, hoping to reach some of the settle- 
“Really, | Boston. Somehow he was one of those boys | ments down the coast. 


As the distance was not 


Mr. Ebersen, if you can make savages talk and | whom one cannot easily forget. At last I wrote | above two hundred miles, this would seem to 
act like that, you’re not staying away up here! to Mr, Ebersen, by way of London, and asked | have been no very diffienlt undertaking. 


in this desolate place for nothing, after all.” ! him what had become of ‘‘our Tallook.’’ 


But the country to be traversed was a frightful 


jumble of crags, and sterile, flinty moun- 
tains, while long, tortuous inlets, or fiords, 
walled by sheer and naked precipices, in- 
dent the coast, so that they were able to 
make but a few miles each day. Their 
food, too, was only what they chanced to 
kill or catch as they plodded along. 

During the second week of their wan- 
derings Capt. Hannen was utterly crippled 
by rheumatism, from exposure to the 
season. He could now only walk with the @ 
assistance of two of the sailors, and another 5, 
of the sailors was suffering in the same way. 

But they still made their way onward at ot 
a snail's pace till the fearful snow-gales 
began to come and fill the hollows with 
snow. After that they lived for ten days in 
asheltered place under the cliffs, at the head 
of an inlet, where a small river came in 
from the interior, and had lodged masses 
of drift-wood on the rocks. 

A little way up this river from the inlet 
they found a number of aquatic animals 
living in water-houses, — probably beaver, 
—and by breaking up these houses, they 
captured several of the animals, and thus 
obtained a supply of food that lasted some 
days. When that one of the 
sailors named Tomsen and Drode Hannen, 
the captain’s oldest boy, set off together in 
a last effort to find the settlements. 

Then followed Mr. Ebersen’s account of 
the wanderings of these two in the storms 
and darkness, till the boy at length fell 
into a deep drift and froze to death. After 
that, in great suffering, Tomsen struggled 
on, till he at last, by mere chance, crept ex- 
hausted into Okkak. 

The Esquimaux at the mission knew the 
place where the crew of the Brunhilda 
were, by Tomsen’s description of it. It was 
Targut Inlet, where the Targut River comes 
in, and distant from the mission about sev- 
enty miles. 

“I felt that we must do something for 
these our poor fellow-beings,’’ wrote Mr, 
Ebersen; “but it w&s now December, and 
the snow-gales were unnsually severe. My 
own health was insufficient. I went among 
my people and asked them each separately. 

“Tallook told me he would go at once, 
as I felt sure he would. I had relied on 
him, and he was the only one of the Es- 
quimaux whom I could trust with the spirits 
which I judged it necessary to send. The boy 
had never evinced any appetite for liquors,—on 
account of his well-nigh perfect health, I pre- 
sume. 

“But most of the others were unwilling to go, 
| —partly on account of the cold and danger, and 
partly because the Yule Festival was at hand, of 

which they make great account. But at length 
Joseph Hoeder consented to go with Tallook.”’ 

A sledge and team of three dogs were pre- 
pared. On the sledge was packed a hundred 
|and fifty pounds of bread and meat, together 
with six woollen blankets, several flasks of rum, 
and some other articles, 

Mr. Ebersen says that Tallook’s last words to 
| him that morning were, “You no make worry, 
No make fuss. Me fetch ’um in. 
’um good Christmas,’’ 

They set off over the high snowy ridges which 
wall in the mission, Tallook leading the way, 
and Joe following after the dog-team. 

It was calm that forenoon, though very frosty; 
| but the wind rose as the day advanced. 


was gone, 


You make 


3efore 
they had been gone ten hours, the thermometer 
at the mission had fallen to thirty-five degrees 
below zero, and a hurricane was raging, driving 
the snow into fine dust, which nevertheless cut 
the face like burning sand. 

| Next morning it was found that Joe had come 
back. It is no great wonder. No man, he as- 
‘sured the pastor, with tears in his eves, could 
| live in the hills, or cross the tempest-swept crests 
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storms and cold of the rapidly-advancing 
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of the ridges over which their course lay. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He | across the gulf of centuries and the breadth of | Billy said, two days after Jerome had put his! a, b, e’s? 


had entreated Tallook to turn back, for even the | continents, can still inspire even a savage to| name on the subscription paper. 


hardy dogs cowered and howled, and could only | 
he lashed to face the terrific force of the Snow- | 
luden wind. Joe’s story is that Tallook was | 
willing for him to go back, and that he urged | 
him to do so. 
But Tallook had gone on himself. The gale 
continued, and before three o’clock next after- 
noon the mercury was down to forty degrees 
The sky assumed a terrible appearance. In 
place of the dark, rolling clouds, a steel-gray 
haze seemed to settle over the white, livid earth, 
Ont of this dun canopy bits of ice were show- | 
ered and swept along by the wind. | 
The floe broke up in the inlet, from the lift of 
the seas without, and the ice-cakes went crash- | 
ing one against another with a noise like muftled | 
while far above the gray the 
“shuddered,” flashing, and paling, and 


thunder, haze 
auroras 
darkening. 

“Never had [ witnessed such a scene,’’ writes | 
Mr. Ebersen. ‘Three white bears,”’ he adds, | 
with a significance not so clear to us, “were | 
killed next forenoon close by the mission church.”? | 
The unusual severity of the weather had prob- 
ably driven them down from the hills. 

“Imagine if you can,” the pastor continues, 
“how anxious I was about him,’ (Tallook). 

And I have tried to imagine, not the good pas- 
tor’s natural anxiety, but Tallook going on alone 
amid the roar of the tempest, the dark air full of 
snow, and in his ears the distant thunder of the | 
jev sea; winding his way, while his very life- | 


blood was congealing, amongst the snowy rocks 
by the shudder-light 
ras, and struggling through the ever-decpening 
drifts! 

And all for what? 

To carry relief to sailors of a different nation 
and race, whom he had never seen nor known, 
New Year's had come, 


of the pale-thishing auro- 


Ten days passed 
“T hardly expected that Tallook would come 
back in less time,’’ wrote Mr, Ebersen, ‘and I 
had my fears, though the gales had abated, and | 
the weather was warmer again, 





“Two days more dragged by. 

“But on the afternoon of the thirteenth day 
the dog-team came back, and with it Capt. Han- 
nen, his second son, Clofe, and the three sailors. | 
The team had been seen coming down the side | 
of Whale Head, and a number of our people had | 
gone across to meet it, | 

“Where is Tallook? was my first anxious | 
question. 

“*Tallook is dead, sir.’ | 

“It was the reply TI had feared, yet it came to 
me with a sense of grief and loss which I can | 
scarcely describe 


“Capt. Hannen’s statement to me was in sub- 
stance this: 

**At about eleven o'clock on the third morn- 
ing of the great gale, as it was nearing sunrise, 
one of the sailors who had gone out of the cavern 
to the drift-heaps for wood for our fire, heard a 
dog bark and howl at no very great distance up | 
the river. Thinking it might be an Esquimanu 
team, this sailor and one of the others, who still 
had a little strength left, went hastily up the 
river on the ice, shouting as they hobbled for- | 
ward, | 

“Less than half a mile above they saw the | 
three dogs, emaciated and shivering in the lee 
of a erag which overhung the frozen stream. | 
They had been unhitehed from the sledge, which 
lay in the snow close at hand, while partially 
behind a boulder, off which he seemed to have 


slid, was the body of a young Esquimau frozen 
and dead, } 

‘In his rigid fingers he still clasped a knife, | 
with which he seemed to have been trying to) 
open a case of the meat, probably to feed the 
rhe hungry creatures had torn open the 
sacking, and gnawed nearly all the cases, but 


dogs. 


had not been able to break them open.’ 

“Capt. H—— at once concluded that Tomsen 
had reached some settlement, and that this sledge 
And although Tal- | 
look had come so near, yet in the storm and 
darkness he had missed finding them. 

“The captain says they could not have held | 
out two days longer, and it was four days be- 
fore they had so far recruited their strength 
with the supplies as to be able to set off. Then, 
as the dogs knew the way home, they had only 
to let them go and follow them.”’ 

And so this young hero sacrificed his own life 
to save these men of a different race and nation. 
Surely there died that night, amid the stormy 
erags of the ‘Targut, not merely a half-savage 
Esquimau, but a brother of us all 

And Lhave wondered whether the magic, oft- 
repeated words, “Car car-mook agartook meo- 
bunga,”” solaced him at last when death drew 


was coming to their relief. 


near,—wondered, too, at the marvellous power | 
ot those words uliered by the Lord Jesus, which, | 


| and cries of 


deeds of more than human heroism, 
+o 


A PARSEE FABLE. 


Viraf, whose anointed eye 
Pierced the walls of Pa 












Pass within the holy place. 
Wandering "heath the blooming trees, 
Faint with his first eestasies, 
Nectarous odors sweet and rare 
Wooed him on each vagrant air, 

And silver brooklets broke in song 

All his flowery waves along. 

At once a maiden, strangely fair, 
Beautiful beyond compare, 

From a near approaching height, 
Dawned upon his ravished sight, 
“Who art thou,” he quickly cries, 
“Sweet enchantress of my eyes? 

For never in terrestrial air 

Shone a vision half so fair.” 


Then the maiden by his side 

To his wonder thus replied: 

“*Tis the life you led below 

Went to form my nature so; 

I am, therefore, what thou art,— 

Iam shapen from thy heart; 

Where you faltered and fell back, 

I so much of beauty lick. 

For the semblance that 1 wear 

Is thy life serene and fair. 

Behold! thy earthly deeds agree 

With all the beauty born in me.’ 
JOEL BENTON. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III, 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

silly was going around, very important, 
was circulating a subscription paper for the pur- 
pose of making a Christmas present to Prof. 
Stemms. This promised to be something hand- 
some, for the boys were subscribing freely. 
silly’s name was first on the list, and he had 
subscribed five dollars, 

Jerome knew that the paper was circulating, 
and he went about with a hunted feeling, ina 
haze of dread. He ‘‘moved on’ whenever he 
found Billy in his neighborhood,—dodged the 
paper as if it was plague-infected. But at 
length, one day at the afternoon recess, he was 
overtaken by it. 

“ve got but yours, 
Rome,” Billy said. At the same moment, paper 
and pencil were produced. ‘tHow much will 


everybody’s name 


you give?” 

Jerome’s heart beat quick and hard. He had 
no money, and he knew that his aunt would not 
send him any before Cliistinas tie kaew that 
she could not afford to send him any at any 
time to go towards a present. Yet there stood 
Billy, asking him, in the hearing of half the 
school, to subscribe. 

Jerome knew he ought not to put his name—a 
promise to pay—on that paper. He had no hope 
of being able to keep such a promise; and yet, 
with all those store-clad boys looking at him, 
how could he refuse? Every other boy had 
subseribed. It was bad enough to be marked 
by homespun clothes, but to be called mean and 
stingy,—he could never endure that. 


He took the pencil with cold fingers, and | 


wrote his name. He glanced up the columns of 
figures. The subscriptions ranged from five 
dollars to This last amount was Dick 
Ladd’s subscription. 

A reckless impulse tore at Jerome’s tempted 
soul—an impulse to go beyond any figure on the 
the list—to write six or even ten against his 
name, and thus revenge himself on the boys who 
wore store-clothes. Buta sentiment of caution 
checked him. At least, he would Dick 


one, 


pass 


Ladd. He would not appear lagging behind with 
those homespun pants. So he wrote,— 
Jerome Budd.......... wienvwradneeient peeteute $3 


and returned the paper to Billy. 

“Good for you!’ said Billy. And then there 
were yells and clamorous questions of ‘How 
much?” from different parts of the room, 
“Good!? “Good!’” when Billy had 
answered. But the object of the applause turned 
his head away with no enjoyment of the cheers. 

“They mean that it is well for a poverty- 
stricken wretch who wears homespun clothes,”’ 


| thought Jerome. 
His heart was already haunted by dread, as | 


though in the shadow of some brooding dis- 
aster. He had an undefined apprehension that 
he would be unable to meet his subscription. And 


yet he was conscious of a purpose of trying to | 


meet it by every fair means of which his inge- 
nuity could conceive. It was tive weeks yet till 
Christmas, and to a boy five weeks is a long, 
long time. 

For a few days, he did not allow the thought 
of pay-day to disturb him. But some of the 
subseribers, having money burning in their 
palms, began to pay in their subscriptions. By 
this, others were incited to write home eager 
letters. asking for immediate remittances. 

“Have you written home for your money?” 


He | 


| A great uneasiness swept Jerome’s heart. 
“Not yet,’’ he answered, as quietly as his throb- 
bing pulses would permit. 

“Well, you’d better write soon. All the boys 
that haven’t paid in have written home, except 
| you. It will take a right smart while to get the 

present from Memphis, and we want to give it 
to Prof. Stemms before any of the boys go home. 
They all want to be present at the performance 
Why not write now, Rome? 


brought forth a knife from his pocket, got a pen 
from the mantel-piece, and began whittling it 
much as he would have whittled at a tooth- 
pick. 

Jerome sat vacantly reading, over and over, 


the eighteenth rule in grammar, with a feeling | 


that some great calamity was advancing like the 
tide upon him. 
aunt for money,—and it would be useless, 
would not, she could not, send him money. 

He would not write to her. This purpose he 
had settled by the time that Billy, having whit- 
tled the quill to the pith, handed him the pen. 

“Tm studying my grammar lesson now,” and 
then Jerome’s face grew hot with the shame of 
his equivocation. 


She 


Billy, who had a yielding, persuadable nature, 


and judged others by himself, began to tease | 


Jerome to write just a line, to ask that the 
money be sent right away. Jerome refused. 


“O pshaw!”’ said Billy. ‘You could write it 


then it would be done. I shall want the money 
soon to send off for the present.”’ 

“What're you going to get?’ said Jerome, by 
way of respite from Billy's importunity. 

“A gold watch-chain. Come, write the letter, 
and be done with it.” 

Jerome still declined, and Billy left him to 
tell Volney that that cousin of hers was the 
hardest-headedest mortal that ever he saw, and 
that he was delaying the whole machinery of the 
| present. 

So Volney went in to reason with Jerome. 
There was no one on earth that Jerome admired 
}as he did Volney. To him she was the hand- 
somest girl that ever was; to his eye, she dressed 
like a princess. He “‘reckoned’’ that she was 
the merriest-hearted, the best girl, the most 
helpful to a hash! hoy, that the world ever 
jsaw. ‘She isn’t bashful, nor she isn’t bold and 
| forward,”’ he had often thought. So when Vol- 

ney said, “I do wish, dear Romey, you'd write 
| for the money you have subscribed,’ Jerome 
| thought that no boy was ever so wretched as he. 
| “Billy wants to send off the money,” Voiney 

continued. “If he does not send off soon, the 
| present will not get here in time for Prof. 
Stemms’s stocking.” 

It seemed to Jerome that his heart must break. 
| How could he refuse Volney? Yet how dared 
|he write? How idle it would be for him to 
| write! He would just delay the affair only to 
own at last that he could not pay the money. 

If he had said this to Volney, if he had at once 
| faced the truth, he would have been saved hu- 

miliation and suffering such as few boys are 

called to bear. 
| That day, when school was out, Billy said to 








| Jerome,— 
“Come, let’s hurry home. 
|} and play hop-scoteh.”’ 
| ‘I’m not ready to go yet,”’ said Jerome. 
be along after a while.”’ 
| ‘You never are ready when there’s any play- 
| ing to be done,” Billy complained, as he went 
| away with sullen eyes. 
| For about half the distance from Mrs. Beck’s 
to the academy, the boys’ road was the same as 
Volney’s. Whenever the boys would reach *‘the 
fork”’ before Volney, they would wait for her, 
| and vice versa. This afternoon, Volney was sit- 
ting on a log, waiting, as Billy came up. 
‘“‘Where’s Romey?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, he stayed at the school-house.”’ 

“What for? Was he kept in?” 

“No,”’ said Billy, as they sauntered along 
home. 

“Then what did he stay for?” 

‘Because he’s in love with learning, I reckon. 
| You and I know a heap better than to fall in 
love with that. don’t we?” 

“Yes,’’ Volney assented, and then she added, 
“T don’t think it’s so foolish to study. I like to 
study, — everything but music. I just love 
Blair’s Rhetoric and algebra.”’ 

“IT don't,” said Billy, smiling, as though ready 
to burst out laughing. “I despise the whole 
caboodle. That Blair's Rhetoric, —I can’t see 
anything sublime in the things it prates about as 
sublime; and from the bottom of my sou! I de- 


We'll get Volney 


“nu 





nusing of y’s! What's the use of adding up 


I'll get the ink and | 
things, and mend up a pen for you;’’ and Billy | 


He ought not to write to his | 


while you're sitting round, saying you can’t, and | 


spise algebra,—all that plussing of x's and mi-| 
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Who's going to buy and sell a, b, e's? 

I don’t see a speck of use in squaring x's.” 

“Oh, Ladore algebra!” said Volney, brightly, 
| “It’s a heap nicer than music, I despise music 
| from the toes of my slippers. If I didn’t have 
j to study music, I'd be perfectly happy. Mi-s 
Holiday is the crossest patch that ever lived, and 
she wears spectacles.”’ 

“Tlike music first-rate,” said Billy. “T love 
to beat the drum,—a-rub-a-dub-dub! a-rul-a- 
dub-dub!”” he shouted out, as he pounded the 
time on Volney’s back. 

“Look here,” said Volney, “if you don’t stop 
| this, I'll beat you all to pieces at hop-scoteh, | 


do wonder what Romey is staying for. He was 
|to play against you and me together. I never 


did see such a hopper as that boy is. 

When these two reached home, they marched 
straight to the closet for something to eat, 

“There isn’t a thing here but cold potatoes,” 
said Volney, ‘‘and they are all Bermudas.” 

“Well, hand ’em out,”’ said the good-natured 
Billy. 

Each took a baked Bermuda in each hand, and 
went out tothe smoothly-worn back yard. They 
swept off the fallen leaves and berries of the 
China tree, and then they marked ont a hop- 
scotch ground. 

Nothing more was needed but a bit of erock- 
ery. Volney, who had the first play, threw the 
blue-edged piece of saucer into rectangle 1. 
Then she drew up one foot under her skirts, 
and on the other hopped over the line to the 

| crockery, 

Then she did, indeed, look, as to shape, much 

|like a parasol, hopping about on its handle, 
Arrived at the object of her hopping, she essaved 


jto kiek it back across the line, when Billy 
| shouted,— 
“Out! It’s on the line!’ 


‘No, it isn’t,”’ said Volney. 
she broke a twig 


And to prove it, 
from a crape myrtle tree, and 
ran it along the line without moving the plate, 
So over she tossed this into rectangle 2, and 
hopped in after it. But this time she kicked it 
off the diagram at the side, and was ‘‘out,”’ 
Then Billy played, and Volney shouted with 
laughter at his hopping; for he was heavy and 
clumsy, «nd industriously ate at his Bermuda as 
| he hopped. 
| “You hop just as I reckon a fat ’possum 
| would,” she said. 

Ant there isn’t time to tell how thes= ridicu 
| lous young people went on hopping, hopping, 
and kicking, kicking, at a bit of blue-edged 
crockery; laughing, laughing; disputing, disput- 
ing; having “a heap of fun,”’ as they expressed 
it, till summoned to supper. 

Jerome had not yet come, and everybody was 
in great wonderment as to what he could be 
about. 





—_— —- +o -—— -_—___— 
A PRINCE CHASTISED. 

Nearly twenty years ago, while Queen Victoria 
was staying at her summer residence in Balmoral, 
Scotland, her son Alfred, twelve years old, now 
Duke of Edinburgh, strayed from the castle, and 
missed his way home. Meeting a stout boy, with a 
basket of cockles (a kind of small shell-fish) on his 
head, he hailed him. 

The lad paid no attention to him. The young 
prince shouted again, but the sturdy fish-boy merely 
looked and walked on. Possibly he resented the 
rather peremptory tone in which he was called. 

The prince, for his part, was used to being obeyed 
by peasant boys, and the rudeness or stupidity of 
this one made him angry, and he repeated his com- 
mand in a still fiercer tone. 

“Here, you fellow, show me the way to the castle, 
I say!” 

“I dinna ken’t,” said the boy, still walking on. 

“Tell me, or I'll knock your basket off your 
head!”’ screamed the prince. 

“Na, ye winna,”’ said the boy, coolly. 

At that, the young prince ran after him in a rage, 
| and with a spiteful blow, sent the basket tumbling 
| lo the ground, scattering the cockles in the dirt. 

Then there was a scuffle, and the fish-boy soon pun- 
ished the prince so smartly that he was glad to break 
away and run. 

It happened that one of the royal attendants, who 
had been sent in search of the missing prince, 
caught a glimpse of the fight, and ran to the rescue. 

Of course the young peasant had committed a 
serious offence in daring to strike a member of 
the royal family. He was collared, and led to the 
castle, sobbing with fright, but stoutly pleading his 
cause. He protested that he did not know “wha 
the gentleman was,” which was undoubtedly true. 
He was simply resenting the loss of his fish. 

Before they reached the castle Alfred exhibited a 
generosity worthy of his high birth. A little reflec- 
tion had showed him the right of the matter. 

“T was the one to blame,” he said. “Let the boy 
go.” 

The attendant, however, had no idea of letting the 
boy go. He should give account to the Queen, and 





she must say what was to be done with the fellow 
who had assaulted her son. 

The little Scot fairly quaked with alarm when he 
| found himself shut up in an ante-room of the castle 


| 
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awaiting his sentence. Alfred, however, had been 
the first to see the Queen, and he told her the whole 
truth about the encounter, taking the fault entirely 
to himself. 

Soon one of the Queen’s chaplains quietly entered 
the ante-room, and kindly asked the fish-boy his 
name, and residence, and occupation, and talked to 
him in such a gentle, assuring way that his fears 
were quite soothed. 

Then the chaplain made him tell the whole story 
of his difficulty with the young prince, and when 
this was done, he smiled and told him that the Queen 
had said he was to be taken into another room to eat 
a nice supper. 

Half an hour afterwards the same clergyman came 
again, and informed the now delighted boy that Her 
Majesty regretted the damage him, and had 
sent him five shillings to pay for his loss and delay. 

The happy boy seampered home with his money, 
not forgetting to gather up his basket of cockles on 
the way. His mother, who was a widow and poor, 
was as much pleased as himself; but the joy and 
pride of both were vastly increased when next day 
a messenger came froin the kind-hearted Queen to 
make further inquiries and offer friendly aid. The 
result was a fortune indeed to poor young Donald, 
for the royal bounty sent him to school, and finally 
apprenticed him to a profitable trade. 


done 


_ +o 
For the Companion. 


JOHN DUVAL’S ESCAPE. 

No event in the history of our country was at- 
tended with more thrilling incidents, or more strik- 
ing instances of personal heroism, than the Texan | 
Revolution of 1836. Yet very few of these have | 
been recorded, or at least recorded in a manner to | 
be much read, | 

Texas, while a province of Mexico, had eeon | 
mainly settled by from the United | 
States. Outraged by bad government, the people 
rose and proclaimed Texas a free republic. Be- 
tween five and six hundred volunteers, under Col. 
Fannin, rallied in defence of this proclamation. 

Against this little band came the entire strength | 
of the Mexican army, in those palmy days of Mexi- 
ean glory when Santa Anna was at the height of his 
power. After a number of hard-fought actions, the 
handful of volunteers were hemmed in at Victoria. 
Their stock of powder and lead was exhausted, and 
they were forced to surrender as prisoners of war. 

This occurred in March, 1836. The volunteers | 
were taken to Mission Goliad, on the San Antonio 
River, and on the 27th of the month, expecting to be 
released on parole, they were marched out of the | 
Mission, and without a moment’s warning, shot in 
cold blood, by Santa Anna’s own order it is said. 

Of the four hundred and eighty or ninety young 
men who filed out of the Mission gates on that fatal 
morning, John Duval, then but a youth in years, 
was one of the few who, almost by a miracle, es- | 
eaped,. 

“Early 


immigrants 


Sunday morning,” says Duval, “four or 


five Mexican officers came into the Mission yard | 


where we were contine 1, and bade us get ready to 
march to Copano, saying that we were there to be 
liberated on parole and sent home. 

“We were formed in three divisions, and marched 
out separately. The division into which I was 
drafted consisted of about one hundred and fifty 
men. We believed what had been told us, and had 
not the slightest suspicion of danger. 

“As we filed out of the gates and past the houses, 
I noticed a number of Mexican girls standing in 
groups of four or five, and looking at us in a pitying 
way. W 
dangos, and as we marched past, we nodded to them 
and called them by name. 

“I thought it curious that they should turn away 
their faces as they did. Some of them seemed to be 
erying. From two or three I heard the low words, 
‘Pobrecitos!’ (Poor fellows), and ‘Adios, pobrecito!” 
(Good-by, poor fellow). 

“But we were all in pretty good spirits, and had 
notathonght of the doom awaiting us. When we 
had marched about half a mile a halt was ordered 


ing us on our right, countermarched and formed in 
line behind the column on our left. 

“Even then I thought this movement was merely 
for some change in the order of march; but a mo- 
ment after some one standing near me cried out,— 

“ ‘Boys, they are going to shoot ua!’ 

“At the same instant I heard the clicking of their 
musket-locks, and before we had time to stir we 
were fired upon. 

“Most of the men fell dead on the spot. The man 
standing in front of me was killed. When the ball | 
struck him, he leaped convulsively backward with | 
great force, knocking me to the ground. 

“T lay fora moment stunned. The smoke of the 


deadly volley drifted into our faces, and partly hid | 


us from those who had fired. 

“Before [had time to scramble up, the two lines 
of Mexican soldiers had rushed over us in pursuit of 
those of our men who were unhurt and who had 
fled 

“We were near the upper ford of the San Antonio 

River. The stream was on our right. I knew that 
my only safety lay in getting across it, but the Mex- 
icans were between me and the river. 

“T ran after them, however, unobserved in the 
smoke 
sixty yards of the bank when one of them turned 
and saw me. His musket was empty, but he drew 
back for a thrust with his bayonet, when another 


man ran blindly between us and received the thrust. | 


“While the Mexican was withdrawing his bayonet, 


| the opposite side fired his escopeta (a kind of mus- 


{on account of the 
| through this wilderness, 


e had often danced with them at the fun- | 


and confusion, and had got within fifty or | 





[ran on and went headlong through their now scat- 
tered line. Several of the soldiers shouted and fired 
at me. I heard the balls whizz by, but none of them 
touched me. Reaching the bank I leaped into the 
river, which at that point ran deep and very swiftly, 
though not more than sixty yards wide. The cur- 
rent set towards the opposite bank, and being a good 
swimmer I soon reached it, 

“As [ swam, 1 could hear the Mexicans loading 
their muskets on the bank behind me, shouting and 
ranuning down their bullets. The bank for which 
I was swimming I found was eight or ten feet high, 
and nearly perpendicular, and when I reached it, 1 
could not touch bottom with my feet. 

“The current swept me along down the bank, ex- 
posing me tothe aim of the soldiers who were on 
the opposite shore, The murderous wretches began 
to fire at me, and no doubt enjoyed the sport. The 
balls struck all pit, pat, in the water, as | 
floated and swam along the high bank fora hundred 
yards or more, and it is a wonder that I was not 
killed or wounded. 

“At length I came to a grapevine, which hung 
trailing in the water from a tree that leaned over 
the bank. This I caught, and drawing myself up, 
began to climb it. I had nearly reached the top of 
the bank when a soldier who had followed down on 


about me, 


ket) at me, and cut the vine off about six inches over 
my head! 

“Back I went into the river with a splash. 

“At that they raised a shout. They thought they 
had hit me, but I was unhurt. I had sense, however, 
to float, and let them think me dead, or mortally 
wounded. The current took me down eighty ora 
hundred yards further, when coming toa shelving 


At another deserted cabin where our hero stopped 
to pass a night, he found a large wolf-dog, which, 
like himself, appeared to be a refugee and a wan- | 
derer. The dog seemed overjoyed at meeting a hu- | 
man being. The two at once joined their fortunes, | 
and thenceforward travelled in company. 

Four or five days later they reached the San Be- 
nard River, which they crossed by swimming, and 
then went to an abandoned house to pass the night. 

For supper that evening they had only some dry 
corn, 80, building a fire, Duval set at work to parch 
the corn in the hot ashes. 

“While thus busily occupied,” he says, “Ben— 
which was the name I had given my dog—uttered a 
low growl, and looking up I saw the muzzle of a gun 
poked slowly through the open window. 

“In amoment it flashed to my mind that the smoke 
of my tire had attracted the attention of some strag- 


Nashua bridge. 

Clothing themselves in the garments of their ab- 
sent husbands and brothers, and seizing such weap- 
ons as were at hand, the women, led by Mrs. David 

| Wright, thronged to the river. ‘No enemy to free- 
dom should pass that bridge,’ they said. 

While the women, ranged at the Pepperell end of 
the bridge, waited for the “red coats,’ 

| crossed, 


a | re coats’ were approaching, and would cross 
ie 
| 
} 


‘a horseman 
He was #9 neighbor and a notorious Tory, 

“Seize him!’ ordered Mrs. Wright. 

The women surrounded the horse, and foreed the 
rider to dismount. 

Search him! 


was the next order. 

Despatches from the English to some of their ad- 
herents were found in his boots. Surrounded by 
women, the Tory marched across the 
bridge, and handed over to the “Committee of Ob- 
servation” at Groton, 


these was 


gling party of the enemy, and I saw that I was com- 
pletely entrapped, for the only door of the house 
was on the same side as the window. 

“Before L had time to think what I would do, the 
dog leaped through the window, 

“At the same instant I heard some one utter a 
smothered shout, followed by some swearing in very 
plain English, and L rushed out just in time to pre- 
vent the dog from throttling an old friend of mine 
named Hardeman, who, with Capt. Duncan and his 
company, were in pursuit of the flying Mexicans. 
For while Thad been wandering in the wilderness, 
the decisive battle of San Jacinto had been fought, 
and Santa Anna himself was a prisoner to our brave 
fellows. 

“Hardeman smoke, and thought 
there might be Mexicans in the house. Ben would 
have seized him fairly by the throat had it not been 


had seen my 





bank, I scrambled out of the water—somewhat to 
the surprise of my pursuers—and took to the woods.” 
Young Duval’s object was now to reach the Amer- 
ican settlements on the other side of the Brazos. 
The intervening country was a wilderness. Where 
settlements had been made they were now deserted, 
war. He 


marauding bands of the Mexican cavalry. 

One afternoon, after crossing a grassy prairie, he 
came to a heavily-timbered bottom where there was 
ariver. This he knew must be the Navidad. While 


looking along the bank for a shallow place where | 
| the stream could be forded, he heard the barking of 


a dog. 


“At first,” he says, “I supposed that it might be | 


some settler’s dog, left behind in the general flight; 


but I soon perceived that it was coming nearer, al- | 


though I was walking quite fast. 


“IT then surmised that the dog wason my track, and | 


that probably there might be some one following 
him. Coming now to shoal water, I vaded Into the 
river at a place where it was not much above my 
knees, and then hurried on as fast as I could. 

“After an hour or more, during which I must have 
gone four or five miles, I emerged from the timber 
upon the edge of another prairie. 
| “All this time the yelping of the dog had con- 
tinued. The animal seemed to have fully kept pace 
with me, and was not now, I judged, more than half 
amile behind. I felt sure that this persistence in 
following me meant danger. 

“T went out on the open prairie for three or four 
hundred yards, then turned short round and _ re- 
traced my steps to the edge of timber. Here | made 
| a leap, just as far as I could at one jump, off to the 
right of my trail; then running down along the edge 
of the timber for ten or fifteen rods, I hid myself in 
the top of a tree which had lately been blown down. 
I posted myself so that I could have a good view of 
the prairie above me, and of my recent trail. 

“The barking of the dog quickly came nearer, and 
soon a yellow and white cur appeared, followed 
by three Comanche Indians, one of whom held the 
dog back bya leash. They came out on my trail at 
the precise point where I had left it. 

“One of the savages had a gun; the other two had 
lances and bows. They were walking fast, and went 


»| Straight out upon the prairie, following the trail I 
and the column of Mexican infantry that was guard- | 


had made, the dog now yelping eagerly. 
| ‘When they came to the place where I had turned 
back, the dog stopped and began smelling about, as 
| if at fault. The brute seemed to wish to turn back. 
| My heart beat fast then, for I was wholly unarmed. 
“But the savages, thinking that I had gone on, 
| pulled the dog forward, and continued on across the 
prairie. As soon as they were out of sight, I rapidly 
| made tracks in another direction. But for this 
} trick I am very sure they would have had my scalp. 
| ‘For the next three or four days I wandered 
through a tract of country where there was but little 
that I could use for food. Atlength, late one after- 
| noon, I came to a clearing, on the farther side of 
which I saw a log-house. After watching a while, I 
became satisfied that there was no person in the 
| house, and then I ventured across the clearing to it. 
| “The door stood open. TI stole in and searched 
eagerly for food, for I was nearly famished, and had 

grown so weak that I could hardly walk. But I 
| could find nothing save a few dried bread crumbs 

on the cupboard shelves, and some unsavory old 

beef bones. These crumbs I greedily devoured, and 
then gnawed the beef bones. There was a bed in 
| One corner, which looked so inviting that I deter- 
| mined to rest on it for that night at least. 

“About midnight I was startled by a noise of some 
sort. Listening, I found that it was made by hogs 
grunting beneath the cabin floor. The shanty was 
| set up on blocks, two or three feet from the ground, 
to keep out snakes. The hogs had taken shelter 
under it,” 


wandered for weeks | 
living on what he could | 
find, and in danger every hour from the Indians and | 


for a thick woollen comforter which he had muffled 
around his neck.” 





+o 
| COUNSEL. 
| If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 
But for one night though that tarewell may be, 


Press thou his palin with thine. How canst thon tell 


How far from thee | 


Fate or caprice may lead his feet 
Ere that to-morrow comes? Men have been known 
To lightly turn the corner of a street, 
And days have grown 





| To months, and months to ligging years, 
Before they looked in loving eyes again. | 
Parting at best is underlaid with tears, | 
ith tears and pain. 


The nonin lest sud ne n be ith shounid come between, 
Ort rv dist ‘lasp with pressure true 
The hi nied ‘of him seiko goeth forth; unseen 
F 


ate goeth too! 








Yea, find thou alway time to say 
Some earnest word between the idle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, meht and day, 
| Regret should walk, 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A BIRD’S NEST. 

“What will you give to make a bird’s nest?’ was 
the name of a game we used to play when I was a 
child, where every one would tell of something, and 
the funnier the better. You would suppose that a 
lot of children had been giving, in earnest, every- 
thing they could think of, if you should see a eat- 
bird’s nest there ayringa-bushes. The 
birds really did it all themselves, for we saw them. 

First, they picked up some snarls of white wrap- 
ping-yarn, and tangled it all in among the branches 
in the midst of the clump. 

Then they brought some crooked pieces of grape- 
vine, with the bark dangling, and tucked them round 
in a kind of frame-work. 

On this they put dead twigs; then, spying some 
long strips of woollen rags, they added those, leav- 
ing one end hanging down about a foot. The next 
thing we saw, one of the birds was coming with a 
sprig of evergreen that had been swept out of the 
church with the Christmas trimmings, and had lain 
under the snow all winter. 

Then, as if not to be outdone, the other bird came 
with a tail-feather, shed by the at the 
barn-yard; and the two worked by turns sticking 
these things in and making them stay; and they 
seemed to think they had done something wonderful. 

After the nest was all completed, and four eggs 
had been laid in it, we went out and peeped in. 

Such a tumble-down affair, and such a ragged one, 
—for, in addition to the rest, they had woven in a 
large piece of white cloth and some yellow carpet- 
ravellings,—and there it was! All these materials, 
besides small sticks and roots, a few shavings, and a 
lining of little flower and grass-stems! 

But notwithstanding they had so much material, 
it did not look strong enough to hold a bird. But it 
was, and four bright, strong, happy young ones were 
hatched there, grew up, and departed, and the rick- 
ety house they lived in is left there yet, just as good 
as new. A. B. H. 

“o 
WOMEN ARRESTING A TORY. 

It was a man who sketched the days preceding 
the American Revolution by the significant words, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.”’ If a 
woman had written them, she would have inserted 
“and women’s.” 

The insertion would have been justified by the 
facts. Women encouraged the men to resist the 
claims of Parliament. When war resulted, and the 
men went into the army, the women worked the 
farms, run the mills, and looked after the family. 

On at least one occasion the women armed and 
equipped themselves, and did military duty. 

It was in 1775, when the men of Pepperell, having 
heard of “Lexington,” had left to join their coun- 
trymen. A rumor ran through the town that the 


is in our 


rooster 





| ing-place. 
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For the Companion, 
THE PARKS OF LONDON. 


To write letters from London and say nothing of 


the great parks, which are one of its most remarka- 
ble and beautiful features, would be an unpardona- 
ble omission. 


Indeed, during “the season,” a great part of Lon- 


don life goes on in these green breathing-places, 


where one makes a visit to Nature, walks under 
blue skies, over soft greensward, beneath the shelter 
of stateliest trees, and yet meets there the world of 
fashion, and feels that Dame Nature herself is re- 
ceiving company, and is dressed for the occasion, 
Of these great parks, Hyde Park is the most fash- 
ionable. It is situated in the most aristocratic part 
of London, and through the season it is to the me- 
tropolis what the drive along the shore is to a water- 
You are sure to see here all the world. 
Houses in the vicinity of Hyde Park bring fabu- 
lous rents. All the streets and squares in its neigh- 
borhood take its name, as a title of honor after 
their own; as, for instance, Norfolk Square, Hyde 
Park, Connaught Square, ete. You have Hyde 
Park Corner, Hyde Park Place, Park Street, and 
Park Lane; this last being the most fashionable strip 


| of houses in all London. 


To Hyde Park come every morning in the season, 


| between twelve and two, horsemen and horsewomen, 
| mounted on the finest horses in the world, 
| «What should they do but ride?” 
| ant shade of its greenery. 


to ride 
under the pleas- 


The place railed off for this purpose is called the 
Lady's Mile. It is hedged outside with spectators, 
who, if they are not able to procure themselves 
grooms and horses, can at least look on, and per- 
suade themselves, by a little making-believe, 
ighis of the 

In the afternoon, from three to six, driving is at 
its height. There is plenty of riding on horseback, 
The Row is thronged with carriages, superbly ap- 


they 








London seas 





are sharing the gay 


pointed, with coachmen and footmen in livery. 

In some of these carriages you see such lovely 
faces,—young girls who have just come up from the 
country for their first season, who have spirits and 
health enough to carry them on through the excite- 
ment which from the first of May to the end of June 
is at its height, and is full enough of divertisements 
to tire out the strongest. 

The People You See. 

Then you see faces somewhat older, but scarcely 
less beautiful, for whom the thing is no longera 
novelty. There isa look on these last which says, “Is 
thisall?” And yet they smile, and bow, and greet 
their friends, and go on in the same round of pleas- 
ure, day after day, until enjoyment gives place to 
satiety. 

I think the saddest sight is the elderly and diseon- 
tented countenances one often sees, of fat, heavy, 
disappointed -looking women, for whom life has 
done its poor best in the way of worldly prosperity. 

Nothing could be more superb than their sur- 
roundings. They have all the distinction that rank 
ean confer, all the good cheer that money can buy: 
but the shop where contentment is sold they have 
never found, 

St. James’s Park is overlooked by Buckingham 
Palace, and by the old St. James's Palace, which 
used to be the royal residence, and led to the Eng- 
lish Court being called the Court of St. James. 

suckingham Palace is the present residence of the 
Queen when she isin London, It is here that she 
holds her drawing-rooms, at which huadreds of la 
venerable hand, and then retreat 
backwards, much embarrassed by the trains, three 
yards in length, which etiquette exacts that they 
shall wear. 

In this Park is Bird-Cage Walk, where King 
Charles IJ. used to march up and down with the 
courtiers and beauties of his reign. 


dies bow over her 


St. James Park 
is pervaded by a certain sweet and verdurous calin. 
It has beautiful water, in which stately trees are 
shadowed. It is fragrant, on the late spring even- 
ings, with rich incense of thorn and lilac. All day, 
the sunshine tangles itself in its green boughs, and 
the birds sing in them as if they were at home in the 
wildwood, 

The Regent's Park is the people's park. It is very 
large it isa haunt beloved 
of nursemaids and children, populous with peram- 
bulators. It connects delightful suburbs with Lon- 
don proper; and there are plenty of London business 
men whose daily path to their down-town vocations 
is through its peaceful walks. 

There is good music the 


and very pleasant; and 


re on summer evenings 
and it is a pleasant sight to see the people—the real 











Iss 


people—promenading up and down, and enjoying 
themselves after their busy, weary day. Here | 
are the famous Zoological Gardens, and their 
inhabitants their neighborhood 
very loudly and clamorously about feeding-time 
The lion roars, the bear growls, and the hyena 


demonstrate 


chimes in with his discordant laugh, as if 
he and his savage companions were a 
huge joke. 

There are plenty of other parks,—Fins- 
bury Park, Victoria Park, and Battersea 
Park, beloved of gypsies, where you see 
strange camp-fires, and come upon men 
and women of mysterious origin, and 
claiming darkly-prophetic gifts. 

But after Hyde Park, the loveliest of all 
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kindly, and the ghosts of the fair and stately 
past have it their own way. 













KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


is the one called Kensington Gardens, which is, | 


indeed, a direct continuation of Hyde Park, | 
connecting it with Kensington, the Old Court 
Suburb. 


In the midst of Kensington Gardens stands 
Kensington Palace, where the present Queen 
was born, in 1816, now sixty years ago, } 

It boasts nothing, in the way of beauty, this 
old palace, but it has numbered among its royal 
occupants William of Orange, sickly and anx- 
ious; taciturn Queen Anne; solemn and silent 
George L.; George IL, short and bumptious, and 
yet beloved so much beyond his deserts by his 
good Queen Caroline! There was something 
very touching in her wifely devotion to her fussy, 
unimaginative husband. She used to accompany 
him on his hunting expeditions, at great discom- 
fort to herself, for she was a stout old lady, and 
she came to her death at last by planging her 
gouty limbs into cold water, that she might be 
able to go out with him. 

In Kensington Gardens met all the wits and 
Ghosts of 
the past haunt my faney as IT wander there, 1 
see ladies walking under towering top-knots of 
hair, and flirting gigantic fans, with little black 
patches of court-plaster, put on to enhance the 
fairness of their pretty faces, and wearing the | 
wide-spread hoops which so delighted ‘Thomson, 
the poet, that he wrote,— 


courtiers of four successive reigns, 


“The hoop, the darling justly of the fair, 
Of every generous swain deserves the care.” 

In close attendance on the stately dames came 
gallant cavaliers,—noblemen, poets, wits. | 
The Kensington Garden Promenades were pop- 
war, Leigh Hunt tells us, throughout the whole of | 
the three Georges’ reigns; but flourished most, as | 
far as names and fashion were concerned, during | 
those of the first and second, and numbering 
among their habitues Lady Suffolk, Mary Bellen- | 
den, Mary Lepell, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Prior, Congreve, Stee Young, Addison, Lord 
Chestertield, Selwyn, Horace Walpole,—a list, 
indeed, of the fair and the illustrious with which 
I might fill a column and not exhaust it. 





ie, 


During the long period when the Gardens were 
in their 





lory, fashion waxed and waned through 
almost all the vicissitudes of wigs, cocked hats, 
and hoop-petticoats 

The gentlemen began with the full-bottomed 
peruke, in the time of George L, and went on 
from variety to variety in ugliness of costume; 
Their 
rose and fell in all the fluctuations 
of piled-up and tlowing hair; of ringlets, plain 


and the ladies, of course, outdid them. 


head-dresses 


and powdered; of lappets, laces, ribbons, feath- 
ers, hoods, bonnets and mob-eaps. 

“Their colors were of the brightest and most 
blooming kind, The fan was in constant requi- 
sition, and muffs increased from small to great.”’ 

They have all passed from the stage long ago, 

these strangely-clad belles and beaux of the 
old time,—buat 
as ever, and only clothe themselves, each spring, 
with the same old-new fashion of soft verdure. 


Kensington Gardens are as fair 


Che winds are gentle in the deep peace of those 
trees; the tempered sunshine sifts through them 


| them 


And here, among these quiet walks, full of 
peace and of memories, is the spot in all London 
where I best love to wander. 

Loutsk CHANDLER MOULTON. 
41> 
STEAMSHIP TRADE. 

The commerce of the United States with other 
countries is increasing at an amazing rate, and 
is at the same time undergoing a change in the 
manner in which it is transacted. Its growth 
has attracted much the larger share of attention, | 
but its improved methods are also worthy of | 
notice. 

Not merely has steam taken the place of sails 
in carrying vessels across the ocean, which in it- 
self is a remarkable fact, but system has been 
introduced into the business, where previously 
there was no system. 


ing in expense has been made, and a large addi- | 
tion to the certain profits. 

Until steamships began running between the 
United States and Europe, there were very few 
lines of regular packets. There were lines which 


had fixed days for sailing, but as the ships were | 


dependent upon wind and weather, their arrival 
at their places of destination was uncertain. 
The use of steam has gradually reduced the 
length of the passage, and brought about uni- 
formity, so that whereas formerly adverse winds 
might make a delay of weeks in the arrival of a 


| vessel, the time when a steamship will arrive can 


be predicted with a near approach to accuracy. 
It is no wonder that when the time of sailing 





| was so much a matter of convenience, and when 


the term of the voyage was so uncertain, the 
shipment of goods to foreign ports should have 
been a business by itself in the hands of mer- 


chants in our seaport cities. It was necessary 


for shippers to be on the spot, and to have deal- | 
PI 1 } 


ings directly with whoever was in charge of the 


vessel, 


Then the merchant bought goods and exported 


on his own account, or acted as 


agent 


| either for the owners of merchandise at home, 


or for the purchasers of it in foreign lands. 


All this has been changed by degrees, until, | 


while some of the exporting business is still done 
in the old way, by far the largest part is trans- 
acted on a new system 

The owners of steamships in the trans-Atlantic 
service have their agents at the American ports, 

at New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. These agents contract with exporters of 
grain, cotton, petroleum, provisions and other 
articles, wherever such persons are to be found, 
and with the railroad lines for the transportation 
of goods to the seaboard, 

Under this system a merchant in Chicago can 
send grain to Europe on the most favorable 
terms, The agent of a steamship line running 


between Boston and Liverpool, for example, 
offers to the merehant to take his wheat through 
to market fora tixed price a bushel. 

It is shipped from Chicago on a “through bill 


of lading,’ as it is called, which guarantees the 


| delivery of the goods in Liverpool. Itis brought 


By this a very great sav- | 
hs ys 


| to Boston, taken into an elevator, transferred | 

| directly from the elevator into the hold of the 
The palace is given up to memories, and care- | steamship, and in about ten days is for sale in 

less children sail their toy-boats all day long on | England. 

the strip of water in front of it, or throw biscuit 

to the slow-gliding swans. 


There are many advantages in this system,— 
| the certainty of arrival, the quickness of trans- 
| portation, the cheapness that results from the 

large quantities of merchandise handled in ful- 
filling one contract, and the economy of dealing 
directly with one person forthe delivery of goods | 
at the point of distribution. 

These advantages have made the exporting | 

business not only larger, but more uniform, in | 

amount, and of course the proportion of the for- | 

eign trade that is done in iron steamships very | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


much greater. 

One or two facts will illustrate this change. In 
the year 1875, when there was supposed to be 
great activity in ocean traffic, only eighty steam- 

| ships sailed from Boston for foreign ports. In 
1878 the number was two hundred and five, and 
a still further increase this year is certain. | 
A contract was made not long since between 
Mr. Vanderbilt, of the New York Central Rail- | 
road, and a steamship agent, which is expected | 
to bring about the establishment of a freight line | 
from New York to Europe with daily sailings. | 
There is no present danger that the business | 
will be overdone. This country is fast becoming 
the world’s food storehouse, and the more we 
produce, the better is the market for it. If the} 
commerce of the United States should continue 
| to grow at its recent rate for a generation, we 
should become the richest people on the face of | 
the earth. 
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can, to influence their action. It may be easily 
seen that the ministers always listen to the sov- 
ereign with deference, and are always inclined to 
yield to her wishes, if they can do so consistently 
with their responsibility to Parliament. 

Thus, the Queen has no power to act over the 
heads of, or against, the ministers; but she has 
the moral power of persuading them and inclin- 
ing them to her views. 

Of course, this influence of the sovereign is al! 
the greater if she or he has experience in public 
affairs, political talent or tact, and solidity of 
character. A weak-minded monarch would be 
listened to with respect, but the ministers would 
pay less heed to him than to a wise one. 

Aside from this, the Queen has a very great 
influence, both upon the morals of her people, 
and upon the current of public opinion, by rea- 
son of her position at the very top of society. A 
popular and revered sovereign in England finds 
the people inclined to yield to what is known to 
be that sovereign’s wish. This is a persuasive 
power, acting upon the masses. 

A pure and moral court, such as that of Queen 
Victoria, made so by her personal example, has 
a profound influence upon the tone of society 
throughout the country. Her domestic and 
homelike virtues have done a great deal to make 
British society a far more elevated one, morally, 
than it was before she ascended the throne, 

Thus we see that the Queen, though no longer 
a potentate wielding the great important powers 
of the State, is much more than a mere figure- 
head; and that she has her far from contempti- 
ble part to play, both in governing the country 


| 
a i | and in leading society to a higher plane. 
| For the Companion. ae Sil 
| TO H. W. LONGFELLOW. | THE GREAT “I.” 
| Shall I forget the tender day ot spring, : 
| 


The gracious day that brought me to thy side, 
In that old house with its ancestral pride, 

Whence songs, flocks of bright-winged birds, 

take wing 

Above the land that waits to hear them sing ?— 
Twice-famous house, whatever may beticde 
Made memorable, by sword and song allied, 

To which all coming time shall tribute bring! 

In that fair haunt beloved of all men’s drez 
| With light upon thy forehead, and thy 
Made sweet with singing, I shall see thee stand,— 

Whenever spring sets free the woodland streams, 
And the glad birds come winging from the south, 
My thoughts, like birds, shall seek their summer- 

land. LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 






+o — 
THE QUEEN’S POWER. 


Has the Queen of England any real power? 
Or is she, as we often hear it asserted, a mere 


figure-head and ornament of the State, whose | 


royal office has long ago been stripped of the 
authority that the English kings and queens of 
old were wont to sway. 

We know that things have greatly changed, 
in this respect, since Henry VIII. ruled the realm 


tried to reign without his Parliament. Certain- 
ly, the power of governing England has passed, 
in a very large measure, into the Horse of Com- 
mons, the body that represents the will of the 
| people; and the ministers, who are the servants 
| of the House of Commons, wield, under its dic- 
tation, most of the authority and prerogatives 
of “the Crown.” 

They are responsible for all its executive acts, 
the carrying out of the laws, the making of ap- 


declaring of wars. 





| done, in the olden time, by the monarchs, who, 
| after taking the advice of their counsellors, fol- 
| lowed their own royal pleasure. 

| But, although the Queen cannot make treaties, 
| wars, or even appointments, independent of the 
advice of the ministers, it would be an error to 
suppose that she has no power left. 

She has certain prerogatives which, indeed, 
she never uses. For instance, she still retains 
the ‘‘veto”” power; that is, she may refuse her 
assent to any measure passed by Parliament, and 
may thus prevent it from becoming a law. But 
no English sovereign has really dared to use this 
veto power for nearly two hundred years; and 


if Queen Victoria should do so, she would prob- | 


ably incite a revolution, and put her throne in 
peril. 


Another authority she has, but never uses, is | 


that of dismissing ministers. She has a right to 


do this; but if she should dismiss a minister who 


had the confidence of the House of Commons, 
she would do an act dangerous to the stability 
of her throne. 
IV., once dismissed a ministry supported by the 
House; but he raised such a commotion by doing 
so, that he was very soon forced to retract and to 
take it back again. 

But Queen Victoria has what may be called a 
power of advice and influence. She is entitled 
| to be informed by her ministers of every measure 
| they propose to take, and every appointment of 





these with them. 


| She has a right to argue with them, and if she | 


with an iron hand, and even since Charles I. | 


pointments, the concluding of treaties, and the | 
All these acts used to be | 


Her predecessor, King William | 


importance they intend to make, and to discuss | 


Some of our most popular authors are as remark- 
able for their vanity as for their ability. Victor 
Hugo is known all over Europe for his colossal 

| egotism, no less than for his patriotism, and the 
English novelist Charles Reade, who has struck 
powerful blows for great reforms, is as absurdly 
vain and irritable under criticism as a school-girl. 

Tennyson is said to have a very hearty apprecia- 
tion of his own work. He sometimes reads his 
| poems aloud, intoning them as English pastors do 
the church service. A select party of friends were 
invited to hear him read “The Idylls of the Kings” 
before they were published. The poet read, and the 
audience listened in rapt silence. 

One lady, however, annoyed him by crying out 
from time to time, “Oh, wonderful! beautiful! cab 
lime!” He turned on her fiercely at last, 

“Of course it is sublime!” he growled, in his deep 
bass. ‘Who doubts it?” 

At the close of one of the finest passages he paused. 
“Go on, Mr. Tennyson,” lisped his admirer. 

“Go on!” he thundered. “Great heavens, mad- 
am, who could go on in a strain like that?” 

Benton, the statesman, possessed an inordinate 
vanity, which showed itself as simply as a child's, 
| We remember hearing him a year or two before his 
| death address a large assemblage of young men. He 

closed by an urgent appeal to them to avoid the use 
of all stimulants, and to study closely the history of 
current events. 

“IT have but one argument to submit to you in 
| favor of this course, but that is sufficient,’ he said. 
“7 have studied the progress of events from day to 
| day since I was a boy. J have never used tobacco, 
| nor spirituous liquors. In consequence,” stepping 
forward and drawing himself to his full height, “you 
see before you— Thomas Hart Benton!” 

If vanity, even when justified by great abilities 
and well-earned fame, makes a man a ludicrous ob- 
| ject, boys and girls may judge how offensive it is in 
them when there is neither ability nor success to ex- 
cuse it. 


ee = 
VACATIONS. 

At the end of one of the college vacations last fall, 
two or three adventurous students gave us an ac- 
| count of the different ways in which they had used 
| their yearly chance for rest and fun. Boys may find 
| some useful hints in these experiences during the 

coming summer months, 
| Two of our young friends, who are inveterate fish- 
ermen, went afoot, with rod and line, down the Al- 
leghany Mountains, starting from Kane County, 
Pa., and ending at the Kanawha Salines, West Va., 
beating up every stream which promised trout. 

They tramped, probably, over a thousand miles, 
and caught hundreds of fish. The trip cost about 
as much as a season at one of the average watering- 
places; for although their transportation cost noth- 
ing, the houses kept for sportsmen on the moun- 
tains at which they stopped are usually high in their 
charges. 

Three college boys hired an A tent in New York, 
| and camped on the New Jersey beach. They found 
plenty of game among the marshes, fished for plaice 
and barb, squidded in the surf for blue mackerel, 
} and caught crabs and eels in the creeks. Bread, 
| butter, etc., they bought from the neighboring fish- 
| ermen. When they grew tired of one place, they 
| moved up or down the coast. The hire of the tent 
| cost them five dollars, railway-fares, expressage, etc., 
|} ten dollars, and their board they estimated at two 


| dollars per week for each. 
Two other young men bought a canoe, in which 


| they navigated the Susquehanna, Delaware, Alle- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ghany and Ohio Rivers, going in the latter as far as 
Cincinnati, where they sold the boat and returned 
by rail. Their chief expense was transportation for 
the boat from one river to the other. 

Another young student went by rail to Cumber- 
land, Md., bought a horse for one hundred dollars, 


and rode through the mountain counties of Vir- | 


ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, 
horse in Knoxville, 
twenty dollars. 
farm-houses, cost from ten cents to twenty-five cents 
each. His baggage was contained in saddle-bags. 

In comparing the expenses of these methods of 
spending the holidays with the ordinary sojourn at | 
boarding-houses or watering-places, it must be re- 
membered that instead of a costly outtit 


selling the 
Tenn., for one hundred 


of new 


and | 
His meals, in mountain huts and | dramming, is a crying sin in the land.’ 


clothes, old coats, trousers and shoes are not only | 


fitting, but necessary, in such expeditions. 
+> 
PRIZE-WINNERS, LIST No. 4. 
The following are the successful competitors for 
our fourth series of prizes: 
Panel Picture in Oil.—F. Draper, JR., 165 
Warren Avenue, Boston; ‘Wild Drake.’’—Prize, 


$15. 

Horizontal Engine.—ALBeRT C. ScHuweIN- 
ruRTH, Auburn, N. Y.;“ Mechanical Draft.”—Prize, 
Working Model of Engine. 


Fret-Saw Photograph- Holder.—E. 8. SMITH, 
Lebanon, Ohio.—Prize, 35. 


Table inte —©i ARRIE M. EpWARDs, Chester- 
field, Mass.—Prize, $5. 

Designs for Cotton Print. —CHARLES A. 
SWAN, Providence, R. I.—Prize, 85. 


Original a M. BALDWIN, Mon- | 


mouth, lll.—Prize, 
New 


Original Dialogue.— —JAMES D. 


Haven, Conn.—Prize, $5. 


PECK, 


Many of the stories sent in are well written, and | struction-giving journey. 


reflect much credit on the authors. Several of the | 
paintings and mechanical drawings are also very 
fine, and show that much skill and pains were be- 
stowea on them. | 

Our next list may possibly include prizes for the | 
best collection of butterflies, pencil sketches of nat- | 
ural scenery, and descriptions of botanical or other 
scientific excursions. The full announcement will 
shortly be made. 

‘ — 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 

The court and jury, as well as the spectators, gen- 
erally enjoy the scene when a lawyer, in an attempt 
to badger or browbeat a witness, comes off 


second 
A correspondent recalls an | 
amusing instance of this sort, which happened a few 
years ago in an Albany court-room. 

The plaintiff, who was a lady, was called to testify. 
She got on very well, and made a favorable impres- | 
sion on the jury under the guidance of her counsel, | 
Hon. Lyman Tremaine, until the opposing counsel, 
Hon. Henry Smith, subjected her to a sharp cross- 
examination. This so confused her that she became 
faint, and fell to the floor in a swoon. 

Of course this excited general sympathy in the 
audience, and Mr. Smith saw that his case looked 
badly. 

An expedient suggested itself, by which to make 
the swooning appear like a piece of stage trickery, 
and thus destroy sympathy for her. The lady’s face 
in swooning had turned purple-red, and this fact 
suggested the new line of attack. The next witness 
was a middle-aged lady. The counsel asked,— 

“Did you see the plaintiff faint a short time ago?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“People turn pale when they faint, don’t they?” 

A great sensation in the court, and an evident 
confusion of witness. But in a moment she 
swered, **No, not always.” 

“Did you ever hear of a case of fainting where 
the party did not turn pale?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever see such a case’? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When?” 

““About a year ago.” 

“Where was it?” 

“In this city.” 

“Who was it?”’ 

By this time the excitement was so intense that 
everybody listened anxiously for the reply. It came 
promptly, with a twinkle in the witness's eye, and a 
quaver on her lip, as if from suppressed humor, 

Twas a negro, sir.” 

Peal after peal of laughter shook the court-room, 
in which the venerable judge joined. Mr. Smith 
lost his case, not to say his temper. 


best in the encounter. 


an- 





»? 


+o 
“THIS DRAMMING, DRAMMING.” 

Old men can remember when, in New England, | 
cider was the table beverage, and rum the tipple. 
Wine and brandy were, on festive occasions, drank 
by the rich. But in most towns, wine was reserved | 
for the sacrament, and brandy confined to the drug 
shop, 


Everybody drank. The farm laborer had his half- | 


pint of rum a day. 
manners to invite all visitors, the parson included, 
to take a glass of toddy. Women took their bitters, 


made of rum and tansy; infants were soothed with | 


hot rum and water; and every man took his dram at 
eleven and four o’clock. 


There is a story of a preacher who, discovering | 


that some members of his parish were going beyond 
these old customs, introduced this bit of a lecture 
into his sermon: 

“I say nothing. my beloved brethren, against tak- 





| contributions from people in all parts of the country. 


| 


Rich and poor thought it good | 





ing a little bitters before breakfast, and after break- 
fast, especially if you are used to it. What I con- 
tend against is this dramming, dramming, dramming, 
at all hours of the day. 


almost all speakers occasionally not only lose the 
thread of their argument, but lose all knowledge of | 
what they are tz ulking about. L have seen this occur 

| with many of our most experienced orators. | 
When it happens, they repeat a few vague gener- 
alizations until their thoughts come back to them, | 

and then they fall back again into their speech. | 

Thus their temporary wool-gathering escapes detec- | 
tion, except by those who watch them very closely. 
An inexperienced speaker, instead of doing this, 


“There are some men who take a glass at eleven 
o’clock in forenoon, and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. I donot purpose to contend against old 
established customs, ny brethren, rendered respect- 


able by time and authority; but this dramming, | PUses, gets confused and sits down in despair, 

+e 
| aad THE whole science of bad socialistic economy is | 
LONELY LIVES. found in these lines: 
| 
| 


Our eastern sea-board from the northern coast of “Well, while Taam a beggar TL will rail 
And say there is no sin but to be rich; | 
becoming rich, my virtue then sh: at be ! 


lo say there is no vice but beggary 





Maine to Florida is now well supplied with light- | 
houses. A few miles of uninhabited coast in Florida 
is not yet illuminated, but north of that State hun- 
dreds of keepers faithfully watch over the lights 
which warn the mariners. The Springtield Repud- | 
lican thus speaks of these faithful servants: 





200 PRESENTS 


GIVEN 


So lonesome are they, keeping their nightly vigil, ae 
with the solemn sea for their perpetual companion, ro 


that it is not unusual for a keeper to take his own | 4 * ‘ * 
life out of desperation from his solitude. Even To Subscribers to the Companion, 
1879. 


where there is a family in the lighthouse the life 
becomes oftentimes intolerable, and suicides are not 
the only tragedies enacted there. 

The lighthouse board has done much towards 
making keepers’ lives less irksome by introducing 
its system of libraries. A portable case, containing 
some forty volumes, made so that it can be closed 
and transported like a strong trunk any distance, 
is sent to a lighthouse, where it remains a certain 
period, say three months, and is then shipped to the 
next lighthouse, and so on in succession to every 
keeper. 

There are one hundred and fifty of these portable 
libraries now in use in the lighthouse establishment. 
A few of the books have been bought by the Gov- 
ernment, but most of them have been voluntary 


July |, 


these presents will be given to the two hundred and 
four subscribers who have secured the two hundred and 
four largest lists of new names before July Ist, in addi- 
tion to the premiums or cash commissions they have 
received, 


$1000 in Cash! 
Henry F. Miller Piano! 
J. Estey & Co. Organ! 
200 Waltham Watches! 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


Sets of old magazines, for instance, are received 
in great numbers by the board, which it causes to be | 



















} bound, and sends them on their pleasure and in- 1 Miller Grand Square Piano, cost...8 | 

1 Five Hundred Dollars in cash.. | 

| 1 Five Hundred Dollars in cash | 

+e i ad. Estey & Co a. | 

. : | 2 Waltham Gold Wate » 

DR. BEECHER ON BYRON. 2 Waltham Gold Watches," 25 | 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was an eloquent preacher and |} Waltham Cold 85 on re | 

| a good tiddler. He used his violin to compose or| 9 Watches, * a | 

| stimulate his soul. But he preached better than he a4 br sa ‘ ss | 
| played, though his sermons were of unequal merit.) 15 Waltham Silver Watches, *‘* - 





| A writer who when a youth listened to the doctor's an Ww Spe ++ tet po ral . arb — a 
preaching, thus speaks of it: m Silver Watches, ‘ 64 
Dr. Beecher was remarkable for great irregularity a 7 

in what may be called the qui uity” of his sermons. IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY | 


There was none inferior, but there were times when 
he was dull. 

A friend said to me once that he had heard much | vo.) 
of Dr. Beecher, and went to hear him, but he never | 7 : 2 ' 
heard a duller sermon. I can realize that might Twice as many Watches! 


have been, but Dr. Beecher was at times exceedingly | 


to secure one of these valuable presents. 
obtained aW sithawe Wateh last vear, 


fen new names 
and we offer this 











eloquent. His spells of eloquence seemed to vines! One Month Remains. Remember, whether you 
} on by fits, , J ; eL a present or not, the premiums given will pay you 
| One very hot day in summer, and in the after- | Bariieaine lv for each subscriber you may send us; anda 
} noon, I was in church, and Dr. Beecher was going | little effort and perseverance will be sure to obtain in 





on ina sensible but rathe od pe 
all at once be seemed tT) oe ane’ tus 
| heard of the death of eon Byron. He was an ad-| 
mirer of Byron’s poetry, as all who admire genius | 
must be. 

He raised his spectacles, and began with an ac 
count of Byron, his genius, wonderful gifts, and | 
hen went on to his want of virtue, and his want of 
true religion, and finally described a lost soul, and 
the spirit of Byron going off, wandering in the black- 
ness of darkness forever! It struck me as with an 
electric shock, and left an imperishable memory. ’ 


+> 


sy half-sermon, when | @ddition ove of these presents, 
ollect oh 





A CARD. 


Last November we Jirst introduced 
Holly Scroll Saw. Since that time it has proved the 
most popular and useful Scroll Saw ever offered. More 
f them have been sold than all other kinds put together. 
Since first offering the areatly im- 
proved. 


to the public the 


Saw, it has been 


PUT IN WRITING. We now give with each machine more than B2 worth of 
: . if 

It would do good to angry men, who indulge in| /!>%! de Designs, extra Saw Blades, pea Points, lus 
trater Book of lust tion, Me. Ae tis verfect ma- 

language that will not bear repetition to polite ears,‘ Uh dustruction , pads hah dtalaled'ss 
chine. and is really a better Sevoll Saw than was sold a 


if their words should be reported verbatim, and they 
forced to read them. <A proposition to write out his 
intemperate remarks once sobered the Duke of 
Cambridge. 
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y practical mec 





can only be 
The authorities at the War Office and those of the Rounp Lake, N. Y., May 15, 1x79 | 
Horse Guards are not always eager to oblige one! Penny Mason & Co.: 

another. I received the Holly Saw on 

On one occasion, the exalted personage who rules | #10 for it now, Tt works like 
at the latter institution, thinking his wishes unduly ours fraternally, 
disregarded, sent for a War Office official, and after 
expressing his anger against the Secretary of War 
and at his subordinates, with all that command of | 
forcible though unparliamentary language for which | 
he is famous, brought his tirade to a close by in- | 
quiring when his demands would be « complied with, 

“Sir,” replied the astute official, in the most def- 
erential tone, “I have not yet received any orders 
on the subject, but if your Royal Highness will please 
to put what you have said in writing, I will lay it 
before the chief secretary, and he will no doubt 
attend to the matter immediately.” 

How what he had just said would look in writing | 
struck the Fie. Marshal. He hada hearty laugh, 
and ceased his complaint. 

+> 
SEATING THE SUBSCRIBERs. 

The late Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, was for- | 
merly a missionary bishop in New Zealand, where 
he did much hard and beneficial work in Christian- | 
izing the natives of that island. An anecdote shows | 
the good sense and pleasant wit which distinguished | 
him. The scene is laid atthe church of St. Paul, 
Auckland: 


Would not take | 
'. CONKEY. 


time. 
a charm. 
F 
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|} BROWN'S VERMIFUGE 





| 
| 
| Before this church was consecrated, a discussion 

arose as to the allotment of seats. A man who hi: ns | 

given a large sum suggested that those who had given | 
| most should have priority of choice. To the sur- | 
| prise of all, the bishop seemed to assent, but added,— 

“How are we to find that ont?” 

“No difficulty,” said the donor; 
| scription list.” 

“Very true,” said the bishop, “but you know that 
we have read of a poor widow who gave only two 
nites, and the highest authority tells us that she 
gave more than they all.’ 


«> 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
One of the “arts’’—there are many of them—used On receipt of 83 we 
| by — speakers is thus set forth by the London | HOLLY SCROLL SAW, 
Truth | drill, &c., Ke. 
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For the Companion. 
WHO STARTS THE FLOWERS? 


Happy Sunshine smiled one day, 





Raindrops chased her light away; 
“Don't you see the grass is brown? 
We must patter, patter down, 

Pill the earth has had its fill.’” 
Sunshine answered, smiling still, 
“Don’t vou see the ground is bare ? 
Flowers should be starting there, | 
but they will not come for rain; | 
T must make them bloom again.” 


Then the Breeze came hurrying past, | 
With a fresh, life-giving blast; | 
“Itis 1, too, help to make 

All the lovely flowers wake; 

Blowing through the leafy trees, 

What will rouse them like the breeze?” 
Said the Night, “I, as I ereep, 

Close their leaves and bring them sleep; 
With the cloak that darkest seems, 
Shut their eyes to pleasant dreams.” 


Said the Day, “I, with my light, 
Change the gloomy robe of Night 
To the shining one of Day, 
Driving all the shades away,” 


Said the Earth, “I feed the flowers, 
Lavish on them all my powers; 
Close entrusted to my eare, 
Planted in my bosom fair, 

When their dainty buds appear, 

I, their mother, hold them dear.” 


Said the Sky, “I bend above, 
Tenderly to watch and love; 
"Neath my azure arch they live; 
Sun and rain are mine to give.” 


Cried the Spring, who heard them all,— 
“Sunbeams, shine! and, Showers, fall! 

| have broken Winter's spell, 

You must rear my darlings well. 

by my magic touch they start,— 

Let them cheer each drooping heart!” 
S. Egremont, Mass. Dora READ GOODALE. 
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For the Companion. 
CAMBRONNE’S PLEDGE. 


A difficult promise needs more than sincerity. 
It needs solemnity. For this a lively moral sense | 
is required, and a will that strengthens itself in 
Almighty aid. 

None but those who have resisted and success- | 
fully conquered a rooted habit can form any ides 
of the terrible battle that has to be fought,—a 
battle that needs more force of character than is 
generally evineed by the bravest of soldiers. 


A young French corporal in the garrison at | 
Nantes was once placed in circumstances where 
he could not well be otherwise than sincere and | 
He was a brave and bright youth, | 
a mere boy in age, but in barrack life he had } 
contracted dissipated habits, and often drank so | 
deeply as to forget both duty and discretion. 


solemn, too, 





In a drunken moment he struck a superior 
ollicer, and martial law condemned him to die. 
His colonel loved him, and interceded earnestly | 
for some mitigation of his sentence. 





The appeal | 
was met by a stern refusal, but the colonel per- | 
severed, 





At last he suceeeded in obtaining a conditional | 
pardon, ‘The young corporal should be released 
if he would agree to reform, 
intoxicated, 


If ever again seen 
should shot. The colonel 
hastened to the prison where the culprit was | 
confined awaiting death, 
him with a pale face. 

“Ah, colonel, this is what my folly has brought 
me to,.”” 


he be 


Poor Pierre received 


“Yes, your case is a sad one, my boy. You | 
But suppose I bring 
yowa pardon, on one condition?” | 

“Do you mean it?” exclaimed the boy, bright- 
ening. ‘And what is the condition?” 

“It is life if you will never get drunk again. 
—death if you do.” 

“Impossible! LT cannot drink and remain | 
sober,” | 

“Then promise to let the wine alone, Is not | 
your life worth that sacrifice, unhappy boy?” 

Pierre was silent a moment, thinking intensely 
and painfully. 
colonel?” 

**Never.”’ 


Another moment of silence. 


are too young to die so. 





“Must I never drink any more, 


“But how can you be sure I shall keep my 
pledge?” 

“L will take your word of honor as a soldier.”’ | 

That reply rallied all Pierre’s manhood. He | 
sprang to his feet. said he, lifting his | 
hand reverently towards heaven. 


*‘See,”” 
“God is my 
I promise never to my 
dying day to taste wine again!’ 


witness here and now! 

The young soldier was released, and restored 
to his plaice in the army. He became Gen. Cam- 
of the brilliant leaders who won 
historic fame in Napoleon's wars. He com- |} 
manded the Imperial Guard at the battle of | 
Waterloo, and fell terribly wounded after utter- 
ing the often-quoted detiance, ‘The old guard 


bronne, one 





land his family’s welfare demanded that he 


| cheeks of mothers who, too, had little ones taken 





_THE YOUTH'S 


_COMPANION. | 
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He lived to be 
seventy-two years old, but the pledge made in 
his boyhood he kept faithfully to the last. But 
for that pledge there never would have been any 

Gen. Cambronne. | 


dies, but never surrenders.” 





+o _ 
PATHETIC SCENE ON A RAILROAD 
TRAIN. 

The word “stranger” and the phrase ‘‘among | 
* have a cold, unfriendly sound, and 
an unhappy association; but there are phases of | 
human that rarely, if ever, fail to 
awaken charity in the most indifferent, and that 
call for no further acquaintance than compassion 
A Kansas paper, the Atchison Champion, 


strangers’ 


distress 


gives. 
Sys: 

A few days ago a poor woman without money, 
Mrs. Eliza Johnson, with a babe, took the Cen- 
tral Branch train at Waterville, desiring to come 
to Atchison, where her husband, a laborer, lived 
temporarily. The rules of this road regarding 
conductors are very stringent, and the penniless 
woman was put off at Blue Rapids. 

All Thursday night she sat in the depot wait- 
ing-room, dozing restlessly, nervously, and with 
her babe folded to her bosom that the night 
damp might not reach it. During all this time 
she was without food. 

When the eastern-bound train of yesterday 
stopped at Blue Rapids, nothing daunted, with 
the little one in her arms, she boarded it, trust- 
ing in Providence and a conductor who could be 
induced to allow her a free passage. 

The train moved on; the conductor called for 
tickets. ‘The woman had none, but told him her 
story, of how death had reaped a harvest, taking 
four or five bright little children, leaving only 
the babe at her breast, and that she desired to 
be with her husband in Atchison. 

The conductor was unyielding. 


His position 


should obey orders. 

Mr. Means, who was coming in from Clyde, 
overheard the conversation, the pitiable appeals 
of the wan, weak creature, and the determina- 
tion of the order-obeying conductor, and saw the 
tears stealing down the cheeks that had known 
so much of late sorrows and afflictions. 

His sympathies responded to a tender heart. 
The conductor was assured that he would receive 
his fare in a short time. Mr. Means took an in- 
ventory of the train, and called on each male 
and female passenger for contributions, relating 
to them individually and in groups the story as 
it fell from her lips. 

There was a unanimous response, many ladies 
emptying their purses in the collector's hands, 
while an occasional tear would show itself on the 


from them by death. 

Not a passenger failed to respond, and fruits 
aud delicacies were given to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. Before reaching Atchison the fare | 
had been paid, and Mr. Means handed the weep- 
ing woman a goodly sum of money, the result of 
his solicitations. She was too overcome to even 
thank him for the noble deed, and with stream- 
ing eyes sent a silent prayer to Heaven for cast- 
ing her among friends. 

+> 
LOCKED OUT. 


Many a comical as well as tragical experience 





has come of «a perverse lock or a treacherous 
The mishaps of “the colonel,” an old citi- | 
zen of Ohio, are thus related by the Cincinnati | 
Saturday Night: 


key. 


Returning with his wife from an evening 
party, he found that, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, his pass-key would not turn the bolt of the 
lock. ‘To add to his perplexity, three of his dogs 


| that had been locked in the house rushed to the 


hall door, and set up the most furious barking, 


| under the pretence of mistaking their master 


for a burglar. 

His wife thought she could enter by a cham- 
ber window if she could get on the kitchen roof; | 
whereupon, the colonel made a pile of barrels and | 
boxes, and helped her up, climbing after her him- | 
self. Just as she was safely landed on the roof, 
down fell the pile, and the colonel with it. The} 
dogs, who had found their way into the kitchen, 
redoubled their uproar, and hurled themselves 
against the kitchen door in the most reckless 
manner, | 

This action on the part of the dogs made the 
colonel angrier than anything else, for once, 
when a burglar really made an attempt to break 
into the house, every dog he had hid himself in 
the cellar. This newly-developed zeal in defence 
of the castle seemed to him quite overdone. 

His wife found that she was unable to open the 
window, and wanted to get down from the roof, 
but the barrels and boxes by which she had 
mounted were crushed under the colonei’s 
weight, and were not again available. 

“Stay where you are,”’ cried the colonel, ‘and 
I will get a ladder.” 

There was an engine-house a couple of 
squares away. Going there, he borrowed a lad- 
der, when, divesting himself of coat and vest,— | 
for, being a fat man, he was perspiring freely | 
from his efforts,—he shouldered the ladder and | 
started back. 

On the way, he met some of the people who | 
had been at the party, and they, recognizing the 
colonel, wondered what strange freak had seized 
him that he should be Ingging a ladder along 
the street in that queer attire. 

Some—for there are uncharitable people al- | 
ways —chuckled, and said they reckoned the 
colonel had taken too much of their host's wine. 

But it was no time for him to stop for expla- 
nations. Arrived at the house, he planted the 
ladder at the front, and started to climb up to 
the second-story window. | 





ters arrived from the party with their escorts. 
Not recognizing the stout man in his shirt- 
sleeves, and supposing him to be a burglar, they 
sent up asimultaneous scream, while their beaux 
yelled for the police. 

The dogs turned in and did their best, too, 
and in a momentary lull, 2 woman’s voice might 
have been heard calling for help from the back 
roof. 

The colonel made himself known at ength, 
and the situation was explained. He laughs 
when he relates this singular combination of 
untoward circumstances now, but he didn’t see 
any fun in it at the time. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


GIRLS AND GEESE. 


“Good-morning, Azella, pray where are you bound 
In that charming gray suit, so becoming to you?” 
“The day is so pleasant, I thought I'd look round . 
At the new summer openings. Won't you come too?” 


“No, thank you. I do not enjoy, I confess, 
Seeing others indulging in fineries new. 

If I can’t come out in fine feathers and dress, 
I don’t want the others to have them, do you?” 


“Oh, L could not live if I had to dress plainly ! 

But, goodness! here comes our old playfellow, Kate. 
Did you ever see any one quite so ungainly ? 

I think I should die if I had such a gait! 


“Her figure, besides, is so awkward and small! 
Why will she wear feathers so perfectly vile? 
I don’t see the pleasure of living atall ~ 
If one cannot manage to dress in the style!” 
“She thinks she is gorgeous, I haven’t a doubt. 
But there! I must go to the lake for a swim. 
I’ve got just the nobbiest bathing-suit out; 
’Tis awfully jaunty and stylish and trim! 
“I’m the champion swimmer, and no one can match me; 
In races, I’ve had the most wonderful luck ; 
The yachts and the sailing-boats anchor to watch me, 
And once a young fisherman called me a duck, 
“Do you want to take lessons? I’m ready to teach. 
Just send me a word when you make up your mind.” 
Thus saying, she waddled away toward the beach, 
With a movement peculiar to geese of her kind. 
You thonght they were girls? I knew ’twould deceive you, 
My putting their “language that’s mute” into words; 
But now that you know, I am sure ’twill rolieve you 
To find that this twaddle is only a bird’s. 
And now, just a word to the dimples and curls 
Who some time may chance to be reading this piece: 
As you have mistaken my geese for my girls, 
Beware you are never mistaken for geese. 
ANNIE DEANE. 
— +> —_ 


ROSA BONHEUR’S SUCCESS. 


A writer in the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation brings forward Rosa Bonheur, the emi- 
nent female painter of France, to illustrate what 
genius, when assisted by perseverance and firm- 
ness of character, can achieve. We condense the 
article as follows: 

She was born inthe year 1822. Her father 
was 2 poor Parisian drawing-teacher. Rosa was 
of a vigorous and resolute character from baby- 


| hood, but during her early years did not display 


any particular genius. 

Her pleasure was in wandering in the fields, 
and making friends with the dumb animals. It 
was a severe trial when, at twelve years of age, 
she was apprenticed to a dressmaker. 

Her employment was distasteful, and the con- 
finement irksome, She became ill, and her 
father took her home again. 

By hard labor and economy, he managed to 
send her to school, and was astonished and 
delighted at the talent she displayed for drawing. 

When she returned from school, she spent her 
time in his studio, where she copied his paint- 
ings and modelled figures of animals. Then 
she went to the Louvre to copy the figures there. 
It was remarked that she was the first student 
to arrive in the morning, and the last to leave at 
night. 

When but sixteen years of age, her pictures 
began to sell. Having been fond of animals, it 
was natural that she should portray their beau- 
ties on canvas, 

She used, also, to go to the enclosures where 
the animals are kept previous to being sent to 
the slaughter-houses, and there, seated on a 
bundle of hay or a bag of grain, heedless of 
rough butchers and drovers, she would sketch 
all day. At home, she kept a pet sheep, that 
she might never be at a loss for a model, and 
frequently borrowed her neighbors’ cats, dogs 
and rabbits. 

Her hard and unceasing work was at last re- 
warded. She won several bronze and silver 
medals, and at last the greatest distinction of all, 
the gold medal, was bestowed upon her, and her 
pictures sold rapidly and well. 

She has been long recognized as the best ani- 
mal painter in Europe. 

Rosa Bonheur was possessed of extraordinary 
talents; but even those of only ordinary abilities 
may, by the exercise of industry and persever- 
ance, win in any calling both success and happi- 
ness. 

> aa — 


NO PISTOLS IN COURT. 

The habitual carrying of pocket firearms is an 
offence against the peace of society, made legally 
punishable in many States, and should be so in 
all. Among the Southern States, where the prac- 
tice is more common, Georgia has at last pro- 
hibited it; and the following looks as if her 
magistrates meant to enforce the reform: 

The Legislature has passed a stringent law 
against pistol carrying, the penalty being the for- 
feiture of the pistol, a fine of $50, and, at the 


| discretion of the Court, imprisonment for thirty 


days. 
Judge Lester, while holding Court recently, in 
one of the North-western Counties, suddenly sus- 


pended proceedings, ordered the Sheriff to lock | 


the door, and let no one out, and then informed 
those present that he had seen a pistol on one 


man in that room, and that he felt it might be 


| him indicted, but if he would come forward and 
| lay down the pistol and a fine of one dollar, the 
matter would be overlooked. 

One after another from among the lawyers, 
| witnesses and jurymen, came forward, unti! 
| there were lying on the table nineteen pistols 
| and revolvers, and as many dollar bills. 

“This is right,’’ said the judge, as each one 
advanced, “but you are not the man.”’ 

There was a pause, and the judge resumed: 
| “Gentlemen, here are nineteen persons who have 
| acted like men, but the man I saw has not yet 
|}come forward. I will give him one minute 
| longer to accept my proposition; if he does not 
in that time, I will point him out to the sheriff, 
and order that he be taken into custody.” 

Immediately, two men in the rear of the court- 
|; room arose; they looked at each other a mo- 

ment, but it was too late; they had committed 
themselves, and could do no other than go for- 
ward and lay down their pistols and their dol- 
lars. 

One of these the judge designated as the 
| original enlprit, and the law having thus been 
| vindicated, the court proceeded with its regular 
business.— Toledo Blade. 

+o - 
FANATICAL ASSASSINS. 

A fanatic is governed by an overheated imagi- 
nation. His brain is so disturbed by wild no- 
tions, especially on the subject of religion, that 
his judgment pronounces an immorality to be 
moral, and a morality to be immoral. When he 
is in his senses, he sees that murder is a crime; 

but once a fanatic, and a murder, if religion 
| seems to demand it, becomes a virtue. 

English officers, ruling among the wild tribes 
of Northern India, are liable to fall before the 

dagger of some religious fanatic. The assassin, 
| when once he has made up his mind to kill, 

seems indifferent as to whether he himself dies 
| or lives. 

Major Nicholson, the English ruler in Bannu, 
was standing one day at noon by his garden 
| gate. Two of his subordinates and several at- 
| tendants were near. Suddenly a man with a 
drawn sword rushed up, and called out for the 
major, whom, as he had on a long fur pelisse, 
he did not recognize. One of the attendants, 
| the only one who had a sword, stepped between 

the major and the : in. 
| “Get out of the way!” cried the infuriated 
fanatic. “I am here to kill the major, not a 
common soldier.’’ 

Just then a sentry, coming to relieve the 
guard, passed near the major, who snatched his 
loaded musket and presented it at the would-be 
assassin. 

“Lay down your sword and surrender, or I 
will shoot you!”’ cried the major. 

“You or I must dic!’’ shouted the mau, ad- 
vancing. 

The major was thus forced to fire, and the 
man fell. The ball passed through a religious 
book, whieh he had tied on his chest as a charm. 

On another occasion a religious fanatic was 
tried for stabbing a Sikh soldier. The man was 
convicted, and the judge, before passing sen- 
tence, asked him if he had anything to say. 
With a defiant air, the man replied,-— 

“In killing a kajsir (infidel) Lobeyed the com- 
mand of God. I meant to have killed a schib 
(officer), but when I got near the only one I saw, 
there was a crowd around him, and he scemed 
thickly clad, so that I thought that my blow 
might not prove mortal. 

“Whilst standing irresolute, a voice from above 
whispered in my ear, ‘Kill the kafir next you!’ 

“T turned and saw a Sikh standing with part 
of his side exposed, so I killed him with my 
knife. Now let me die like aman! Give mea 
sword and shield, and I'll fight a hundred of 
your young men!” 

The murderer was hung in the presence of a 
multitude. When the judge ool the surgeon 
appeared at the place of execution, the man up- 
braided them with having kept him waiting. 








ee rene 
A LOVING: BIRD. 

A correspondent of Land and Water having 
seen a loving bird, owned by the wife of a gar- 
dener, Mrs. Morton, thus writes about its pecul- 
iar affection for its mistress: 


I began talking about two very handsome for- 
eign birds in cages which she had. They were 
of the parrot tribe, one of them a parrakeet, the 
other a larger kind, and the former had been 
brought from Australia. 

“Ah, sir,’ said the good woman,—I liked to 
hear her pleasant Scotch speech, and her honest 
countenance was a voucher for the truth of every 
word she said,—“‘that is a most loving bird,” 
pointing to the smaller of them. 

She took it out of its cage and stroked its back, 
and laid it against her cheek, when it at once be- 
gin to caress her in the most loving manner pos- 
sible, showing unmistakable affection for her, 
while if I had even attempted to touch it, it would 
have made good use of its strong and pointed 
bill, and have given me cause to remember it for 
some time. 

Then it preened her eyebrow in the same fon- 
dlesome manner, and all but spoke to her, as 
indeed it would have done if it could. 

Mrs. Morton told me that, about five years 
ago, it had bitten her in some fit of sudden for- 
getfulness, for which she called it a naughty 
bird, and asked how it could do so, on which it 
fell down off its perch, as if lifeless, to the bot- 
tom of the cage, and it was some time before 
she could bring it round again by warming and 
soothing it. 
| She further said that the very same thing oc- 

curred about a year ago,—that it bit her, and on 
| her fanlt-finding, it did exactly as it did hefore, 

















Just as he reached the window, his two daugh- | his duty to go before the grand jury and have | and was in the same way again revived by her. 
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For the Companion. 
TOO LITTLE. 


Johnny and May and Dicky and Bell 

Were going down to the Daisy Dell; 

“IT know you're going, know very well; 

Take me too!” said dear little Nell. 

“Too much bother!” says lazy John. 

May, “Who wants you tagging along?” 

“Too little!” said Bell. “Course!” said Dick; 
“Hurry, now, Nellie, and grow up quick.” 


Two sweet lips to quivering fell; 

“Too little for what?” said dear little Nell. 
“Too little!’ cried mother, “too little to bear 
Our portion in life,—a burden of care. 


“Too little a heart for trouble to weigh, 
Too little for tears a moment to stay; 

Of wrongs and rebuffs too little to know; 
From mother’s own side too little to go. 





“Let Johnny and May and Dicky and Bell 
Go frolicking down to the Daisy Dell; 
But mother and Nell and pussy-cat-mew 
Will have the merriest picnic too.” 


The quivering broke in showers of smiles 
When mother went on to tell of the piles 
Of strawberry-cakes, and candies, too, 
With bread and milk for pussy-cat-mew. 
The four round faces visibly fell,— 
Looked sober enough at mother and Nell; 
She nestled and said, “I'd much rather stay; | 
I aint too little for you, anyway.” 

CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 

Te 
For the Companion. 


GUSSIE’S RIDE. 


It was a mite of a boat just large enough for , 
two, that belonged to Gussie’s fourteen-year-old | 
brother, Robert. 

It was painted blue and white, and was named 
The Arrow, because it flew over the water so | 
swiftly. 

It was Gussie’s one great wish to ride in this 
pretty boat all alone. | 
He wanted to make it go ‘‘just his own self,” 

he said, and his mamma had answered,— 

“Gussie is too small a boy. He must wait till 
he wears pants. Then, some time, he shall go in 
the boat.’’ 

Gussie did not forget the promise, though his 
mamma did, and the first thing he did when 
the long-coveted trowsers were put on, was to 
straighten himself up to his very biggest, and 
say,— 

“Now, mamma, don’t you be at all worried 
about me! Jsha’n’t be a bit.” 

Of course mamma laughed at this speech, and 
then went away to her work, while Gussie, with 
Rover at his heels, went as straight as he could 
go, down through the garden path to the river. 

The Arrow was rocking lazily to and fro on the 
water. 

Gussie loosened the chain that held it. Then 
he got into the boat, Rover followed, and away 
they went, slowly at first, but faster as they 
neared the middle of the stream. 

Gussie clapped his hands in delight. 

“It’s nice to wear pants and go boating all 
alone, aint it, Rover ?’’ said he, and then in the 
next breath, — 

“T hope they’ll have lots of pudding for din- 
ner. S'pose I'll eat more now, course.” 

Pretty soon Gussie thought of something. 

“O Rover, I shall be nervous, I know. We 
didn’t bring no oars.”’ 

Rover blinked his eyes very hard, and looked 
as if he was very well satisfied as things were, 
and presently Gussie said,— 

“It's just as nice this way, after all, and nicer, 
for if had oars, I’d have to oar the boat, and 
now I've got nothin’ to do but ’joy the ride.” 

‘over was fast asleep now, and Gussie hoisted 
an umbrella which he found under the seat, 
“just for company,” as he said to himself, and 
then he fell to watching the trees and bushes go 


past with eyes that wouldn't stay open try as he 
would. 





Once the boat bumped against a stone, and 
that brought them wide open enough, and Ro- 
ver's too, 

“I guess that was a big fish—hope ’taint a 
whale though; we might be swallowed up, 
Mightn’t we, Rover?” 

Rover blinked, as much as to say he thought 
80, and Gussie leaned over the side of the boat to 
look for the fish. 


the bottom that may be gold, or pearls, or some- | 
thing, and if you wasn't the sleepyest-headed | 
dog in the world, you'd dive down and bring up | 
some.”’ 

Rover knew something was wanted of him, no | 
doubt; for he went over and sat down behind | 
him, watching him as closely as if he had never 
blinked in his life. 

Gussie had his hands in the water. He thought 
he could almost reach what was in the bottom. 
He tried a little harder. His heels tlew up in the 
air, and the next instant he would have been in 
the river had not the dog caught his clothing, and 
held him back. Gussie didn’t care for the red 
stones after that. So he turned round, and put- 
ting his arms about Rover's neck, and drawing 
the umbrella over them both, went to sleep. 

The boat went on and on, till it came to a bend 
in the river, where it followed the current in 
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near the shore. Then all of a sudden it lodged 


in the branches of a fallen tree, and Gussie’s 
boat-ride was ended. 

When he awoke he was conscious of but two 
things, hunger and loneliness. Even Rover was 
not with him. The leaves were so thick about 
him that he could see neither the bank nor the 
water, 

When Gussie was sure that the dog was really 
gone, and that the boat was fast, he buried his 
hands in the pockets of his new pants, and cried 
with all his might. 

By-and-by he stopped crying to listen. Some 
one was wading in the water; then his father’s 
form parted the branches of the tree, and Gus- 
sie was in his arms in a moment. 

Rover had guided the gentleman to Gussie’s 
enforced retreat. 

“Pants is no good!”’ said Gussie that night. 
“You might just as well wear dresses for all the 
better you're off with them.” 
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Mrs, A. E, Story. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BUG SURPRISE- 
PARTY. 


Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 

Three little birdies high up in a tree! 
Tucked in our cradle, so round and so soft, 
Rocked by these branches that swing up aloft, 

Chick, chick, chick! 


Chick, chickaree! 


Chie 


k, chickarce! 


Where in the world can our mother-bird be? 


Chick, chickaree! Chick, chickaree! 
Where in the world can our father-bird be? 
Here we are waiting, ’twixt chatter and squirm, 
Waiting for some one to bring us a worm! 
Chick, chick, chick! 


For the Companion. 
MARY’S LONG TURNIP BED. 


“Here, Mary!’’ called her father, “I want you 
to do an errand for me.”’ 

Mary came running as fast as her two little 
bare feet could bring her. Her father had just 
come from the store, and was pouring something 
from a paper parcel into a small cloth bag. 

“There,” he said, tying up the bag, ‘‘I bor- 
rowed some turnip seed at Mr. Brown’s last 
week, and now I want to return it. This is their 
bag; I’ve filled it as full as I had it, and I want 
you to carry it over there.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Mary, her eyes sparkling 
with delight, for she dearly loved to go over to 
Mr. Brown’s and see Jenny and the guinea-pigs. 

“Be sure and tell them I’m very much obliged,” 
added her father, as she started off. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied again, and away down 
the road twinkled the brown, bare feet. 

It was such a lovely June day, and Mary 
danced along, swinging the bag by the string. 

So with dancing and singing, and swinging the 
bag, the quarter of a mile was soon passed over, 
and there was Mr. Brown’s house, and Jenny 
running to meet her. 

Mrs. Brown stood in the dooryard feeding the 
geese, and Mary gave her the bag of turnip seed. 

‘Father says he’s very much obliged,’’ she 
said, hurriedly, and then started off on a run 
with Jenny to see the guinea-pigs, for Jennie 
had just told her that if you took one up by the 
tail, his eyes would drop out, and Mary was very 
anxious to try it. 

Mrs. Brown looked at the bag. “Seems to me 
there isn’t near as much as he borrowed,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if Nathan 
had to buy some more.” 

As she carried the bag into the house, she spied 
atiny hole in the bottom where the seeds might 
leak out, and like a prudent woman, mended it. 





‘O Rover, there’s red things away down in 


Warm rains came on soon after this, and in 





Here we are waiting, so cosey and snug, 
Waiting for some one to bring us a bug! 
Chick, chick, chick! 


Chick, chickaree! 


Chick, chickaree! 
Here they come! Here they come! See, see, see! 
So we'll stretch up our mouths, and we’ll shut up 
our eyes, 
And play we're expecting a nice bug-surprise! 
Chick, chick, chick! 


S. C. STONE. 


—————_+or—_____—_ 


about a week little turnip plants began to appear 
in the road between the two houses. It was a 
road so little travelled that there were ribands of 
green turf in it almost all the way, so the tur- 
nips had quite a chance for their life. 

Mary’s father began to notice them, and so 
did Mr. Brown. Finally it came out that Mary 
had lost almost all the turnip seed out of that 
hole in the bag, as she swung it about. 

The soil was not rich enough to make much of 
acrop of turnips, but the road was green-spotted 
with them all summer, and they all called it 
“Mary’s turnip bed.” M. Cc. W. B. 

a 
For the Companion. 
THE RABBIT’S NEST. 

Auntie went to Boston; and when she came 
home, she brought a nice picture-book for Linnie 
and something for mamma, that pleased her just 
as much. 

What do you think it was? 

A white porcelain rabbit in her nest. The nest 
was a little gilt-edged saucer. 

The rabbit was just as pretty and life-like as 
could be; but the fun of it was that if you lifted 
her off her nest, you found two tiny baby rab- 
bits in it. 

The mother-bunny was hollow, so that you 
could put her right over them, and hide them out 
of sight. 

The little family made a very nice ornament 
for the mantel or bureau. 

Well, the next time auntie went to Boston, 
mamma said, after she had started,— 

“There! I might have sent for that book I 
wanted so much. I wish I had thought of it.’’ 

Linnie opened his eyes wide. He thought 
mamma meant that she wanted auntie to gire 
her the book, and he said,— 

“Why, mamma! Auntie gave you that wab- 
bit. Is’ould tink you might be chutisfied with 





that!” M. O. J. 


| in a cave and fed on bread and water. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 

If from the number of years that Jair judged 
Israel you subtract the number of cities of retuge 
given the Levites, and divide by the years Eneas was 
sick in bed, adding the disciples who went to Galilee, 
multiplying by the length of Og’s bedstead, adding 
the number of daughters with which the priest of 
Midian was blessed, taking therefrom the sum total 
of fingers and toes the giant of Gath possessed, you 
will have the number of prophets that were hidden 
M.P. R. 


2. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
» In palace, not in hut; 
2, In oyster, not in nut; 
3, In private, not in still; 
4, In shovel, not in drill; 
5, In iron, not in lead; 
6, In nourished, not in fed; 
7, In banjo, not in horn; 
8, In shapeless, not in torn; 
9, In joining, not in cut; 
10, In open, not in shut; 
11, Indrubbing, not in tight. 
Two proverbs now will meet your sight. 
«. bD. 


- 


3. 
CHARADE, 
We need my first; though wit be not denied, 
| Though fact and fancy lend their willing aid, 
| Yet if my first be kind and just, the ill 
| May be improved, the good be better made. 








We need my second (though our friends abound) 
In every struggle for the good and true; 

Men do succeed without it, we have found, 
But such are not the many, but the few. 


My whole shows how we should regard the labors 
| And faults of our own selves, and not our neighbors, 
LB. 
4. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 
Across—1, A tine cotton cloth, 2, Dress. 
with buildings, ete. 4, Large row-boats. 
Centrals—1, A heavenly body. 2, A fish. 
Centrals connected—A bird. F. F. 


5. 

CHANGED 
1, A metal—courageous. 
2, A piece of timber—empty space. 
3, A kind of stone—haughty. 
4, A combustible article—a sentinel. 
5, A part of a river—a direction. 
6, A part of the body—an enemy. 


3, A farm 


HEADS, 


IRENE. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





What similarity is there between Herbert’s Aunt 
Mary and the story she is telling him? W.T. 0, 


7. 
SQUARE WORD. 

A Scottish poet. Customary. A blonde trimming. 
The Scripture name .of one of the twelve spies. 
Warp prepared in the weaver’s reed — 3 use, 

Conundrum. 

How does the Emperor of Russia differ froma 
beggar-boy? ’ 

One issues his manifestoes, the other manifests 
toes without ’is shoes. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Do not forget the Blue or Gray 

Upon each Decoration Day. 
2. 1 to 2, Devoted. 1 to 3, Destroy. 

2 to 4, Destiny. 3 to 4, Yardley. 
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NERVOUSNESS. 


| howled and gagged, and stubbornly refused to “give 


|} ashamed and miserable 


your name on | 


Every organ and every muscle in the human body 


depends for its action on nerve-force 
the brain, or 
thought and feeling,—the 
or the intense the 
penditure of nerve-force. 


, elaborated by 
and 


spinal ganglia; so does every 


more active the thinking, 


more the greater 





eling, the ex- 


The little white threads that run in branches 
through the body from the brain and spinal cord 
ure merely conductors of this force, just as the de 
cline wires are of the electricity. 

The brain-battery, when in a vigorous condition, 


elaborates enough 


nervous force, not only for all 
ordinary, but for a vast deal of extraordinary use, 
directly from the raw material in the blood, for in 
such ease the raw material is furnished in propor- 


tion to the expenditure. 

But in “nervousness” of every form the balance 
the supply is not equal to the demand, 
oft 
guarding 
tolerable deg 


is disturbed; 
there 
By carefully 


hence is a state rvous exhaustion. 


the outgo, the person may 
of health; but he feels, 
to prostration, a little extra demand, espe- 


enjoy a uree 


often 


cially if protracted, Generally self-control is weak- 
ened; one is easily startled; laughter and tears 
come at trifles; the person is touchy, perhaps hyster- 
jeal; the blood is impoverished, and hence no organ 


or tissue in the body is properly fed, nor ean fully 
do ita work 

This deticieney of force may result froma 
diet; the stimulants; too little 
sleep; protracted overwork of brain or muscle; long- 


nerve 


deficient abuse of 


continued care, anxiety or grief; sensual or emo- 
tional excess of any kind; lack of recreation. 
—+ 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF FORTUNE. 


A striking instanee of the 


life is exhibited in the following story told by the 
Boston Commonwealth 
In a large retail dry goods house in this city are 


two persons who, a few years since, occupied very 
different positions. 

One, 2 man over fifty years of age, isas 
on a salary of less than one thousand dollars a year; 
the other, a young man of six 
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Vicissitudes of business | 


| 


vlesman | 


and-twenty years of | 


age, receives a salary of upwards of twenty-five | 
handred dollars 
Five years ago, the salesman was a partner in a 





wholesale e¢ ern that went into insolvency and 
out of existence, each partner of which was left 
without a dollaa for the support of his family. 


The young man had occupied a humble position 
in that coneern, and one cold day he allowed his 
dinner to get scorched while warming it at the fur- 
nace in the basement 

Soon the smell of burnt meat went up into the 
counting-room, Which so exasperated our salesman | 





that he rushe 
by the collar 
the store 
Such severe treatment made the lad feel rather 
eut up,” as > be was the principal support of an in- 
valid mother, 
Not long atterward, 


d down stairs, and seizing the offender 
r. brought him up and ejected him from 


however, he attracted the at 
tention of his ain sent employer, who engaged him 
ata fair salary, which he kept increasing until his 
present han boon position. 

lhus, from the changes and depressions of trade, 
the young man is up and the elder one is down. 


+ 
HOW ROVER WAS “TREATED.” 
It is useful and handy, in many ways, to own a 
bright, wide-awake dog; but such a dog may be too 


attentive. Here is an instance in which Rover's 
help in taking care of pieces of paper lving carelessly 
around was more regretted than needed 


A lady who keeps a Detroit boarding-house one 
day left a tive-dollar-bill upon the parlor-table while 
temporarily absent from the room, 
returned, the bill had disappeare After a long 
and unsuccessful search, it was noticed that the dog 
had a sneaking. hang-dog expression 
month, 
numeronusly as usual, 

Somebody suggested that he might have swallowed 
the bill, and then it was remembered that he had 
been snapected of that sort of thing before. 





| they would not be permitted to wear 


| floor where the dog could see it, and then everybody 
| left the 
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An emetic was administered, but the dog only | 


up” his plunder. Another emetic was sent for, and 
finally the missing bill was ejected from his stomach, 
accompanied by a small tempest of howls and peni- 
tential tears. Mrs. X. took the money to a bank, 
and the bank was persuaded to take the bill. 

Two or three days ago, a bill was placed upon the | 





room, expecting when they returned to see 
the dog and bill consolidated. But lo! the bill re- 
mained untouched, and the repentant canine lay 
curled up in a corner of the room, looking 
as any human being would 
under the circumstances, — Detroit 


as 


have looked 
News. 
+> 
THE BOY-SHEPHERDS. 
A correspondent of the 
travelling in the far West, 
Laramie 


American Agriculturist, 
writes of the herders of | 
Plains, and of Mr. Edward Farrell and his | 
and a sight that surprised him in one of the 
green Nebraska valleys: 


boys, 


The Farrells gave us a most hospitable reception. 
We bade them good-by late in the afternoon, turned 
off to the right of Sheep Mountain, and entering a 
narrow plain between high ranges of hills, spurred 
forward our jaded animals, until the gathering 
shadows warned us that we could proceed no fur- 
ther with safety. 

At daybreak, we spied a large flock of sheep ina 
corral close by a rude cabin or dugout, in which 
were two boys, sons of Mr. Farrell. Here, twelve 
miles or more from home, they had been tending a 
flock of two thousand three hundred sheep during | 
the entire season. 

They shot their game with an old rifle, did their | - 
own cooking, and lived entirely alone, with their 
dogs and two ponies, employed in herding the 
sheep. They alternated in watching the sheep, which 
were driven into the corral every night, as a pro- 
tection against bears, wolves, and other wild ani- 


mals, 
An antelope which one of them had shot the day 
previous was suspended near the door of the eabin. 


‘There was a good range here, and the father had in 
the spring-time sent the sheep and the boys to pos- | 
sess it. 

You will be surprised when I tell you that these | 
lads, intrusted with the care of over two thousand | 
sheep, and living here in this remote, secluded spot, 
were only eleven and thirteen years of age. It is 
astonishing, the early self-reliance which these 
frontier children display, and the skill which, as 
mere urchins, they attain in herding sheep. | 





> 
| 


join boon companions who walk around billiard ta- 
bles or sit at cards, and keep very thirsty until the 
drowsy steeples toll two and thre¢ fis 1s over- 
work, but overwork in the wrong direction, and of 
a very different kind from that “ posed, 

Overwork covers a multitude of bad habits; it is 
made a scapegoat for countless transgressions; it is 
very often a shallow pretence, a miserable sham. 

While there are far too many who overwork, 
there are a great many that break down and kill 
themselves by laziness, self-indulgence and dissipa- 
tion. Very decidedly, overwork is overdone. 








+ 
NICETIES OF FRENCH LAW. 
A Paris journal publishes the following illustra- 
tion of the niceties of French law: 


A gentleman is stopped on the street at midnight 
by a thief. Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he 
forces the man to walk quietly before him to the 
station. Arriving there, he tells the chief what has 
occurred, 

“Very we 
mission to 

“No, 

“In that case, I must put you under arrest.’ 

“But without the arm which I happene d to “hi ie, 
I would probably have been assassinated.’ 

“That is possible, but the police ordinance exists, 
and it is necessary that it be obeyed.” 
“Is it allowable to carry arms 

deadly?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then look at my pistol. It has no hammer. To 
oblige a friend, I w as going to take it toa gunshop | 
to have it rep: tired.’ 

“Oh, if Thad only known!” 






said the officer, “but have you per- 
arms’ 


si 


which are not 


cried the thief 


> 
NO HAIR FRINGES AT COUR’ 
The good sense of Queen Vietoria leads her to 
protest against the modern idiotic habit of women 


wearing a low fringe of hair across their foreheads. 
Her Majesty sent 

bridesmaids at the late 
Duke of Connaught, that 
these hair 
fringes or high heels to their boots, nor to tie their 
dresses back in the present most uncomfortable and 
indelicate fashion. 

The same paper says: “Last year one lady appeared 
at a drawing-room with her hair over her eyes. The 
— day she received a message from the lord eham- 

berlain informing her that until her hair had grown 
she would not be re quired to attend any more draw- 


An English exchange says that 
special instruction to the 
wedding of her son, the 





| ing- rooms, 


and when she | 


l about the | 
and did not seem inelined to wag his tail as | 


+> 


A BRIDGEPORT eat was in the cellar one day, and, 
seeing a crab, went up to examine it. A moment 
later the cat was helping the crab upstairs at the 
rate of a mile a minute. Toacrab such a rate ” 
speed must have appeared extremely unique.—Dar 
bury News. 


HARPER'S DRAWER tells of a little three-year-! 


old whose mother was mixing a simple cough rem- 
edy for him. He watched the process, and asked if 
it was “good.” He was permitted to taste, and ex- 
claimed, “It’s awful good,mamma. Let's keep it all 
Jor papa.” 


Lapy—You have not been out to service yet, 
therefore you have no character? Applicant—No, 
mum; but I've got three school-board certificuts. 
Lady—Ah, well, that is something. Are they for 
honesty, cleanliness, or-—— Applicant—No, please, 
mum, for literatoor, jograffy. and free-and drorim,. 


FARM 
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COMPANION. 


salmy sleep, good digestion, rich blood, elastic step 
and cheerfulness in Hop Litters. ( Communicated. 


' New Edition now Ready. Everything New. 


Penmanship ever Published. 
1 WY 1 1 IDN T 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 

The principal reason why this combination for se}; 
instruction in Penmanship has had a larger sale than :: 
thing else of the kind, is that it makes good, rapid, eu 
writers. Thatis the main thing. For proof on this poir 
see back issues of the COMPANION, giving specimens 
improvement of those using it in all parts of the countr 


The Fine 





lvQ Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. | 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna,Del, 
Ink, &c., for marking ¢ lothing, 
. A. Spring, E. Walling ford, ct. 
“OU NG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 

a month, ery gradnate guaranteed a paying situ- 
ation. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 


100: vate 


peonee Plate, Brush, 
40c. Agents wanted. G 





Scrap Pic ture s, We: 100 Transfer Pic tures, 1c; 


2 Floral Embossed Cards, We; WW Perforated | Another reason is,—and we imagine it is by no means thy 
‘io ttocs. We: 4 Chromo Mottoes, We; 4 Fine 6X8 | yeast important,—it gives more Sor the money than any, 
Chromos, We; 1 Fli rai Surprise, _. All for We! VPost- . 
paid. Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. | o¢her Penmanship ever published. 





It is the only one, so far as we know, if we except 4 
small work by an Eastern Penman, now out of date, a:))j 
somewhat out of style in its copies, that contains F 
INSTRUCTIONS in Off-Hand Flourishing, a department 

penmanship which gives more grace, beauty and strength 





E would earnestly recommend to all our readers 

Payson’s Indelible Ink for marking linen witha 

common pen, without preparation. Sold every- 
Sold by all druggists and stationers. 


PATENT WORM sae@exe> HOOK. 


Sells at sight. Worth 100 common Hooks. Two samples 
With agent’s descriptive price-list free for lets. ssorted 
sizes, 25cts. Made only by J. E. GOODWIN, 322 Grand | 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


FREE! 





where. 







best songs from 


We give away 7 of the 
H. M. which 500,000 


. Pinafore (of 





B@ have been sold) toe very 8 months’ sub- 
scriber to MUSIC AL HOURS. Only $1 tor 103 complete 
pieces of music, voeal and instrumental, by the best com- | 





posers. G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 
37 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
= AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
‘ by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
SOLI cular free. wa BIRC mM & CO., 
38 Dey Street, New "York. 


Hires’ Improved ROOT BEER 

5 gallons of a de- 

healthy and strengthening 

by mail on receipt of 2 
CHA 


Package makes 
licious ipa — 
Ask your druggist for i 
4 cents. Manufactured vale 











nt 
by 





{LES HIRE 
215 Market Street, Phil: idelpbia, Pa. 


pis, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM , fer. 


Minstr: ited with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leaves, 
Birds, Mottoes, etc., in Colors! 6 for 6¥e, post-paid. 


47 Quotations tor Albums given away with each, 
oré6ets. J.F. ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


7 Quotation 

~ Adopted by the N 
for 1879. Price : mini 
fessional Dead, $ 
Dead, $1: 










tional League 
1, $150; Pro- 

; _ Amateur 
“Spalding’s Base Ball 
Guide,” 10 ets. 

“Spi ul ling’s Journal of American 
Sports,” containing interesting arti- 
cles on Base ball, Arch 
Tennis, Croquet, La Cr 
ing, and all out-door sports, with | 








prices of the necessary implements, 
nn. 


to the penman’s work than anything else. “Jf you wish 
mailed free af applicati Address 











eases, Sold by Se 50 for 50 cents (50-50). | English alphabets. 

See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent | : 

rec on ay,lieation, 68 Cortlandt atreet, New York. asvused in |S p mow fashionable atvles of 
a “ i. = s.8 Sec otes nvilations, ards, é 

Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. : ets cenaieaa Sua cnamantan wack an 

COLUMBIA also be very desirable. 

BICYCLE. FOR GENTLEMEN, 


a ceipts, Addre 
Easy to learn to ride. 





the 






susiness Forms, Notes Re- 
Commencing and Closing of Letters, 
, Figures, Invoices, Alphabets, &c., &c. 

Those wishing to write a Superior Business 
Style, a Stylish ‘“‘Lady’s Hand,” or to become 
Experts in Ornamental Work, will find it just 
suited to their needs. 





The hundreds of letters received from those who have 
ordered it, show that itis fuily appreciated. We givea few: 





lass. 











PITTSBURGH, Pa. Mary E. Converse, Bridgport, Vt 
a apeere td aenenintes I have sold to nearly everybody in this place—some 
FI N E ARC Beal ERY. hundreds. Can’t you give me more territory? I would 
. 


Enclosed is cash for 











Iam a writing-teacher, and have used for a long time 
Potter and Hammond’s Analysis and the Spencerian Sys- 
| temin my schools; but for simplicity, fineness of exec- 
tion, and every other good qualit your Compendinm 
leads them all.” Hereafter { shall make it my standard of 
excellence. Cuas. C. CLEMENT, Kenduskeag, Me. 
Pills are | 
and ner- Please send me one hundred more Compendinms. I 
and will cure any case no matter how obstinate | shall want at least five hundred more the coming season 
it may be, of either-sick, nervous, or dyspeptic headache, | C.J. Brown, Randolph, N. 








Ledger Heading 
An ordinary rider can | 
distance the best horse in | 
roads. Send 3-ct. stamp 
j for price-list and 24-page 
mation. 
The POPE M’f'g, C o. | 
SOSTON, = . 
Enclosed find post-office order for eighteen more Com- 
RIF LES, never saw anything that attracts people’s attention like 
| this. I shall sella good number here. Look out for more 
| Cc 
Pistols, Ammunition, Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, or | I have been a teacher for twenty years, and have felt 
any other Fine Sporting Goods. Please write for) very much the want of just such a work. The Compen- 
mail free to all. Yours truly. Direct letter to GREAT | co mmpared with it. I send eash for two more. 
WESTERN GUN WORKs, 
| twe Pawtucket and Providence. 
BASE BALL Joun McGuire, Lonsdale, R. 1. 
> . 
gravers’, Mechanics’ and Machinists’ TOOLS, I have received the aon pag all right. 
and BEST in the West. Illustrated Catalogue free. | buy one. I send cash for ten more and agency. 
JOHN WELKINGON. sn porter and Manufacturer, | Davip McCoy, Bolenas, Cal. 
Send 10 ets. for “THE po HER,” a complete prac- 
tical Manual of Archery, fully illustrated, 
Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
prepared expressly to cure headaches, nenralgia 


a day’s run on common 
catalogue with full infor- 
35 Summer se 
pendiums. I have canvassed considerably before, but 
CH EAP GUNS, REVOLY ERS, | orders soon. C, CHASE, Foxcroft, Me. 
my Lar lilustrated Catalogue and Price List, which I | dium is perfect; other works for self-instruction cannot be 
6' twenty more. Please write. 
sen | s,&c. My stock of Archery is the largest | cyiendid thing surely. There are dozens alre 
ICAGO, 77 State Street. 
Celery and Chamomile. | 

yousiess, 


















or neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, Price fifty | = 

cents pe sent post free to any paces or may be or- Your Compendium is having a splendid sale here. En- 
dered t gh any druggist. Office 106 North Entaw | closed you will find money for twenty more. Please send 
Street, timore, Md. Boston office, No. 6 Hamilton | the agency as soon as possible. It pays so well that I 
Place. rea Sercer my whole time to it. IT would likeal rge 


| . because this country is so thinly settled 
| boas ‘oduuives the Compendium. 
| want. FRANK S. HyDE 


Eve 
It is just what _— vy ll 
an Buena Ventura, C 


v- 





Base-Ball Players’ Supplies 


| 
aw AND CLUB OUTFITS. | 
. Sample Balls by mail. 









We regret the oceasion which requires us to caution the 


public against counterfeits and imitations. Several 1 





P.& S. Treble Ball, ey ties, both East and West, are sending out “ComrenpDi- 
Barat # or| UMS” and “SELF-INsSTRUCTIONS,” similar, however, oly 
white. § inname. A comparison of them with the genuine ‘GAs- 
teur KELL’s COMPENDIUM” will show the superior excellence 


M4 
cents. a Yr z 
Ash or W illow Bi ats, $3 a | of the latter better than columns of description. 
dozen by Expr | AGENTS will be willing to satisfy all of the genuine: 
Sole Agents ‘for America for Philip Hightield’ 3 ‘Are hery, | of those they have for sale. 
and Jefferies’s Celebrated Lawn Tennis. | 
Just published, The Modern Rules of L awn Tennis. 


OUR 


| 


| The Price of the Compendium Complete- 














een) Vine f _ aoa ec mate | Copy-Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornament- 
me or ot e p-yuige g : A 
700 Sillatrations of Sporting G al Sheet and Case—is One Dollar. 
~ ime K 






We want AGENTS everywhere, to whom liberal pay 








0. Box 2751. will be given. Nothing is so greatly needed by young 
7 | people in all sections as this, and nothing else se//s so rap- 
idly. Address (enclosing price, and asking for “particu- 

lars’ if you want an “agency”) 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, New Hampshire. 


Registered letters and money-orders at our risk. 1f you 
do not get immediate returns, write again, and we will 
look into the matter. All letters.are promptly answered 
Gaskell’s Steel Pens, the very best obtainable in this 

country. 40 cts. per quarter-gross box. post-paid. ost 
age stamps taken (ones and tres). 


| PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness. a sb tg & Cheapness,. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs. Canton, Mass. 





SOP EERATEIEN & 
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